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With mean complacence ne’ecr betray your trust, 

Nor be so civil as to prove unjust. 

Fear not the anger of the wise to raise; 

Those best con baer reproof who merit praise. Por. 











Macbeth, and King Richard the Third: an Essay, in answer to Remarks on 
some of the characters of Shakspeare. By I. P. Kemble. London: John 
Murray, 1817. Octavop.p. 171: 


Tue friends of the great father of the English Stage, cannot 
but be pleased with this attempt of one of his most accomplished 
votaries, to rescue his memory, from the fangs of ignorant and 
presumptuous criticism. The “remarks on some of the characters 
of Shakspeare,” by William Whately, Esquire, which are intro- 
duced into Mr. Steevens’ Edition, of 1805, were answered imme- 
diately on their appearance, and the discussion, perhaps, would 
never have been revived, had not Mr. Steevens, in his last Edition 
of Shakspeare, chosen to add something of his own, in support of 
Mr. Whately’s very extraordinary opinions. This has induced 
Mr. Kemble to revise the Ansier to the Remarks, and to repub- 
lish them in this Essay. To those who have not had an opportu- 
ity of seeing the Edition referred to, it may be necessary to state, 
that Mr. Whately’s remarks were intended to show that the quali- 
ty of the courage, possessed by Macbeth and Richard the Third, 
Was essentially different—that in Richard it was intrepidity, and 
in Macbeth, nothing more than resolution;that in the latter, it pro- 
ceeded from exertion, and not from nature, that he betrayed a de- 


gree of fear in enterprise, though he was able, upon occasion, to 
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330 KEMBLE’S ESSAY ON 
stifle and subdue it. In support of these opinions, Mr. Whately 
brings forward several passages from both Plays, to which, it is con- 
tended, he gives false interpretations. Mr. Kemble, in his reply 
to the Remarks, lays it down as an established principle, in the 
first place, that no commentator or critick has a right to examine 
the character of any personage in the Drama, by other rules than 
those furnished by the author himself. By these rules, he then pro- 
ceeds to inquire into the character of Macbeth, under three diffe. 
rent heads; first, as it stood in its simplicity, before any change ig 
wrought in it, by the supernatural soliciting of the Weird sisters; 
next, an examination of his conduct towards Banquo and Macduff; 
and lastly, areview of his general deportment, particularly as op- 
posed to that of Richard, in the Remarks. 

Ir is almost impossible for any, but a commentator of Shak- 
speare, to misunderstand the plain meaning of the language, in 
the passages cited by Mr. Kemble. That Shakspeare intended 
to draw, and has actually drawn, the portrait of Macbeth, as of a 
man possessing intrepidity and natural bravery, in the fullest 
force of the terms, appears to be too evident to admit of discus- 
sion; and yet, both Mr Whately and Mr Steevens, have laboured 
to show, that the picture of Macbeth exhibits a coward, who could 
sometimes “screw his courage to the sticking place, but who ne- 
ver rises into constitutional heroism.” Mr. Kemble, who has de- 
voted thirty years of his life to the study and personation of the 
characters of Shakspeare, comes before the publick with stronger 
claims to attention, as the interpreter of the immortal bard, than 
almost any other person who has attempted the work of criticism. 
His authority alone, therefore, may be considered as sufficient to 
outweigh a host of common commentators, who, in the case of 
Shakspeare, more especially, suffer themselves to be led away by 
conceits the most puerile and contemptible; but when the judg- 
ment of such a critick is corroborated by the testimony of com- 
mon sense, it must recieve universal assent. The following ex- 
tracts from the essay will show the great simplicity of the question 
in dispute, and the plain and sensible manner, in which Mr. Kem- 


ble manages the argument, against the two commentators: 

“The appeal for judgment on the quality of the courage of Macbeth, 
does not depend, as questions of criticism often necessarily must, on conjec- 
ture and inference; it addresses itself directly to the plain-:meaning of every 
passage where Shakspeare touches on this subject. The shortness of the 
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time allotted for the performance of a play, usually makes it impracticable 
to allow the principal personages space sufficient for their unfolding them- 
selves gradually before the spectator; it is, therefore, a necessary and beau- 
tiful artifice with dramatick writers, by an impressive description of their 
heroes, to bring us in great measure acquainted with them, before they are 
visibly engaged in action on the stage; where, without this previous deli- 
neation, their proceedings might often appear confused, and sometimes 
perhaps be unintelligible. We are bound, then, to look on the introduc- 
tory portrait which our author has draw of Macbeth, as the true resem- 
blance of him; for the mind may not picture to itself a person of the poet's ar- 
bitrary invention, under any features, but those by which that invention has 
thought fit to identify him.”— 

Mr. Kemble then introduces a passage from the 2d. Scene of 
the ist Act of Macbeth, in which the king and his attendants 
meet “a bleeding soldier” returning from the battle, of whom the 


king inquires concerning “the revolt”—and continues thus: 

“Why does Shakspeare appoint Macbeth to the noble hazard of meeting 
the fierce Macdonwald in single opposition, hand to hand? Why does he 
grace him with the title of Valour’s minion; and presently,— styling him 
Bellona’s bridegroom,—deem him worthy tobe matched even with the 
Goddess of war? Could the poet thus labour the description of his hero, 
and not design to impress a full idea of the loftiness of his intrepidity? 
Macbeth’s great heart pants to meet the barbarous leader of the rebels 
his brandished steel, reeking with intermediate slaughter, has hewn out a 
passage to him; and he maintains the combat, till the death of his antago- 
nist crowns his persevering valour with a glorious victory. 

“Macbeth, it is asserted in the Hemarks, has resolution not intrepidity 
What is the soldier’s intrepidity, but a disdain of fortune? or, in less figu- 
rative words, what, but that perfect scorn of danger which Glamis so emi- 
nently displays, whenever fit occasion calls him into it? 

“Further, it is objected, though with some restriction, that, in Macbeth 
courage proceeds from exertion, not from nature; and that in enterprise he bee 
trays a degree of fear—Let us revert to Shakspeare. — 


Serg. No sooner justice had, with valour arm’d, 
Compell’d these skipping kernes to trust their heels, 
But the Norweyan lord, surveying vantage, 

With furbish’d arms, and new supplies of men, 
Began a fresh assault. 

Dune. Dismay’d not this 

Our captains Macbeth and Banquo’ 

Serg. Yes; 

As sparrows, eagles; or the hare, the lion. 


“Here the Thane of Rosse arrives, post from the battle, and completes 
the fainting Sergeant’s unfinished narrative 
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$32 KEMBLE’S ESSAY ON 
Norway himself, with terrible numbers, 
Assisted by that most disloyal traitor 
The Thane of Cawdor, ’gan a dismal conflict; 
Till that Bellona’s bridegroom, lapp’d in proof, 
Confronted him with self-comparisons, 
Point against point rebellious, arm ’gainst arm, 
Curbing his lavish spirit: and to conclude, 
The victory fell on us. 











“fs it, then, to betray fear inenterprise,—already worn with the toils, and 
weakened by the losses, of a hard-fought, well-won field,—to rush, at dis. 
advantage, on fresh and frightful numbers, with unconcern like that which 
eagles and lions might be conceived to show, if opposed to hares and spar. 
rows? While Macbeth thus dedicates himself to the face of peril, does his 
behaviour indicate reluctance? Does it betray the result of effort or exer. 
tion? No; itis the impulse of a dauntless temper, that hurries the bride. 
groom of Bellona through the dismal conflict, again to confront the enemy, 
and hold him point to point, till his resistless arm has curbed the over-con. 
fident presumption of the royal invader of his country, and raised, on his 
discomfiture, the trophies of a second, and more brilliant triumph.” 

With respect to the other two divisions of his inquiry, name- 
ly--a review of the conduct of Macbeth towards Banquo and 
Macduff, and a comparison of his character with that of Richard 
the Third, Mr. Kemble has been equally happy in exposing the 
false conclusions of his adversaries. On the latter subject he 


remarks: 

“In reading dramatick poctry we are apt to resign ourselves to the emo- 
tion which the general idea of the passion of the speaker excites, without 
pausing scrupulously to weigh each word of the phrase in which his senti- 
ment is expressed. This heedless habit is so common, and so natural, that 
it merits but gentle blame, except in a commentator; who is not to be ex- 
cused, when his inattention is the cause of his misconstruing an author's 
meaning. 

“Mr. Steevens says:—‘One of Shakspeare’s favourite morals is, that cri- 
minality reduces the brave and pusillanimous to a level.’—(Mr. Steevens, 
probably, meant to say, that criminality reduces the brave to a level with 
the pusillanimous.)—‘Every puny whipster gets my sword, exclaims Othello, 
‘for why should honour outlive honesty?—Where I could not be honest, says Al- 
bany, Iwas never valiant—Jachimo imputes his want of manhood to the 
heaviness and guilt within his bosom. Hamlet asserts that conscience does make 
cowards of us all; and Imogen tells Pisanio, he may be valiant in a better cause; 
but now he seems a coward. Shak. Vol. x. p. 297. (Steevens’ edition ) 

“Js there, among these instances, one that approaches to any thing like 
a parallel with Macbeth? The sophistry of such perverse trifling with 4 
reader’s time and patience, completely exposes itself in the example of 
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tachimo; who is, indeed, most unwarily introduced on this occasion. Mr. 
Steevens, for some cause or other, seems determined to be blind on this 
de; otherwise, he must have seen, if consciousness of guilt be, as he says, 
the measure of pusillanimity, that, by his own rule, Jachimo should have 
yeen the victor in his combat with Posthumus, for he ought to have been 
praver than his adversary,—in the same proportion, as a vain mischievous 
jar is still less atrociously a wretch than an ungrateful murderer. Mr. 
steevens concludes: —‘Who then can suppose that Shakspeare would have 
exhibited his Macbeth with increasing guilt, but undiminished bravery” Shak. 
ib——The only answer to this dogmatical question is,—Every body;— 
that is, every body who can read the play, and understand what he reads. 
Mr. Steevens knew that Shakspeare, skilfully preparing us for the mourn- 
ful change we are about to witness in Macbeth, paints in deep colours the 
irregular fury of his actions, and the remorse that preys on his heart;—he 
knew, that the blood-stained monster - 





cannot buckle his distemper’d cause 
Within the belt of rule;— 


tbat he feels 
His secret murders sticking on his hands;—~ 


and that the poet furnishes this terrifick picture of sclf-condemnation and 
ibhorrence, by adding:—— 


His pester’d senses do recoil, and start 
When all that is within him doth condemn 
Itsclf for being there:— 


But, the learned editor quite forgets, that, in the same scene, good care is 
taken that the tyrant shall not so far forfeit all claim to our esteem, as to fall 
into contempt, and be entirely odious to our sight. His original valour re. 
mains undiminished, and buoys him up with wild vehemence in this total 
wreck of his affairs; in spite of us, he commands our admiration, when we 
see him—hated, abandoned, overwhelmed by calamity publick and domes- 
tick,—stiil persist, unshrinking, to brave his enemies, and manfully prepare 
against the siege with which their combined armies threaten him in his al- 
most ungarrisoned fortress: oO CEO 82A88?. Bee eaaret 
which we hear from the mouth of Macbeth in his reverse of fortune, Shaks- 
peare sull continues to show an anxiety, that, though we detest the tyrant 
for his cruelties, we should yet respect him for his courage” 

The author then introduces several passages, from the two 
plays, to show, that, under similar circumstances, the conduct of 
Richard and Macbeth was precisely alike; and that if Richard 
exhibited no signs of fear, neither did Macbeth. The object of 
Mr. Kemble, in answering the Remarks of Mr. Whately and Mr, 
Steevens, is to preserve the moral of this best of Shakspeare’s 
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plays, from the destruction which a prevalence of their opinions 
must necessarily produce. He thus concludes his observa. 
tions: 

“The character of Richard is simple; that of Macbeth is mixed: Richard 
is only intrepid; Macbeth, intrepid and feeling. Richard’s crimes are the 
suggestions of his own disposition, originally bad, and at last confirmed in 
evil; he knows no ‘compunctious visitings of nature;’ alive only to the ex. 
igencies of his situation, he is always at full leisure to display his valour, 
Macbeth is driven into guilt by the instigations of others; his early psinci. 
ples of virtue are not extinct in him; distracted by remorse, he forgets the 
approach of danger in the contemplation of his crimes; and never recurs 
to his valour for support, till the presence of the enemy rouses his whole 
soul, and conscience is repelled by the necessity for exertion. 

“It is now shown, that Macbeth has a just right to the reputation of in. 
trepidity; that he feels no personal fear of Banquo and Macbeth; and that 
he meets equal, if not superiour, trials of fortitude, as calmly as Richard 
It may, therefore, be presumed, that no future Critick or Commentator in 
his observations on Shakspeare, will ascribe either the virtuous scruples of 
Macbeth, or his remorseful agonies, to so mean a cause as constitutional 
timidity. If so mistaken a persuasion could prevail, it would entirely 
counteract the salutary effect of the finest tragedy that has ever been wri- 
ten, and defeat the moral purpose to which, in every age, the Stage has 
been indebted for the favour and the works of wise and virtuous men, 








and the protection and support of all good governments.” 

It would be but little praise of Mr. Kemble, to say, that he has 
completely refuted the arguments of his adversaries—if down- 
right assertions, and dogmatica! opinions can be called arguments. 
—Neither Mr. Whately, nor Mr. Steevens, seems to have regard- 
ed the fact, that Shakspeare must have been acquainted with his 
own heroes—at least so far as their characters were the creation 
of his own brain—and that his declarations, are in direct opposi- 
tion to their opinions: there was no room, therefore, for the dis- 
play of much logical ingenuity in replying to their remarks—it 
was enough tolet Shakspeare speak for himself, and this Mr. Kem- 
ble has done, in the plainest and most simple manner. In some 
of the notes to this Essay, he has taken occasion to set the Com- 
mentators right, in several other mistakes, with which the reader 
will be highly amused. 
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France. By Lady Morgan. New-York: published by James Eastburn and Co, 
2 Vol. 12mo_ And, Philadelphia, by Moses Thomas, with the addition of 
an English Translation of the French words and phrases. 1 Vol. Octavo 
1817. 


So much has been written and said, within the last three or four 
years, concerning France and its affairs, civil and political, having 
no foundatiou either in truth, or honesty of sentiment, that I took 
up this work, with the most unfavourable anticipations from its 
broad and comprehensive title. The fair writer, too, had been so 
much in the habit, during the days of her celibacy, of dealing in 
matters of fiction, that the probable influence of her change of 
state, was overlooked in the fear that she had carried with her to 
France, the same contempt for the dull realities of life, which had 
heretofore marked ber publick exhibitions. But, with the name 
of Miss Owenson, it seems, Lady Morgan abandoned the spirit 
of romance; and, content with the reputation, which she already 
enjoys, as a writer of novels, is now determined to spread her ad- 
venturous wing, into the higher regions of literature. She pro- 
fesses to enter upon the task “with feelings of great intimidation 
and distrust,” having been compelled by a contract with her pub- 
lisher to be ready by a certain time, “to compose @ trait de plume; 
to send off the sheets chapter by chapter, without the power of 
detecting repetitions by comparison, and without the hope of cor- 
rection from the perusal of proof sheets.” These are, certainly, 
reasonable excuses for errours and imperfections, much more nu- 
merous and important than any, which are to be found in Lady 
Morgan’s work; but they will avail her nothing with some of her 
criticks, who will find abundant reason to condemn her, in the 
liberality of her sentiments, and principles. She has, indeed, 
dared to speak of things, as she saw them, in defiance of the 
creed which places the happiness of the world, in the holy alli- 
ance of the crowned heads of Christendom—She has ventured 
call in question, the wisdom that planned, and the policy of 
the measures that produced, a restoration of the “ancient regime,” 
and a resurrection of the “bon vieua tems,” when the priests and 
the king vied with each other in acts of oppression, when Lettres 
de cachet could silence the voice of complaint, and the Bastile 
firnish a secure concealment to the crimes of the Court. 
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Nothing can be more false than the pretension, so constantly 
urged by English writers, that the present happy condition of the 
French peasantry, is the result of that policy, which placed the 
old dynasty upon the throne of France. It is absurd to suppose, 
that any radical change could have been effected, even if any 
such change had been attempted, in so short a period since the 
overthrow of Napoleon. The old French emigrants, who returp 
after an absence of twenty-five or thirty years, with the impres. 
sions of former days as fresh upon their minds, as if they had 
slept away the interval, and who find the peasantry in a condi. 
tion so much better than they had left them, are ready enough to 
attribute the improvement to the magick, that placed “Louis the 
well beloved” upou the throne of his ancestors; and, travellers who 
have neither had opportunity nor inclination to examine for them- 
selves, and whose sode of faith prevented their believing that any 
thing good could come from the Usurper, join in extolling the hap- 
py effects of the restoration. Lady Morgan is alike free from this 
credulity, on the one hand, aud prejudice on the other: she visi- 
ted France, under circumstances the most favourable for close ob- 
servation, and she has profited by the facilities, which her rank 
and talents afforded her, of giving a faithful, interesting, and in- 
structive account, of the actual state of Society, in all its classes, 
from the throne to the cottage. The plan, arrangement, and 
style of her work, afford abundant evidence, if such evidence 
were wanting, that she has painted from life, that her observations 
are made from actual and accurate examination, and that she has 
had no other object in view, than the delineation of truth. 

One of the happiest effects of the French Revolution, and the 
cause to which the peasantry, in a great degree, owe their ad- 
vancement in domestick and social enjoyments, was the division 
and sale of the ational Domains. This placed it within the 
power of almost every man to become the independent proprie- 
tor of a portion of land, where he had before been the tenant or 
the vassal of a powerful and rigorous landlord; and the good con- 
sequences of this release from the most degrading state of slave- 
ry, were soon visible in the improved appearance of the farms. 
A new impulse was given to agriculture: where each was certain 
of reaping the undivided harvest of his own labour, it became 
the interest of all, to make that labour as productive as possible; 
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and an increase of domestick comforts, soon followed an increase 
of the means of procuring them. Added to this, the peasantry, 
as they became owners of the soil, began to feel an interest in 
the government: the freedom with which they were allowed to 
animadvert upon political measures, produced a spirit of philose- 
phical inquiry, which finally raised them, from a state of barba- 
rous ignorance, to one of refined civility. And it was the policy 
of Napoleon, with all his despotism, to keep up a spirit of emula- 
tion, a pride of ambition, in all classes, by constantly rewarding 
merit, wherever it was found. At present, a large portion of the 
disbanded army of Napoleon, as well officers of distinction as 
privates, have returned to mingle with the peasantry and labour- 
ing classes, carrying with them the refinement and polish of their 
former rank in society. Hence it is, that the peasantry of France 
exhibit a character of respectability much above that of the same 
class, in any other country of Europe. . The following anecdote 
will show how readily the disposition che French can accom- 
modate itself to necessity. 


“One of my gallant countrymen, [says Lady Morgan,] attached to the 
English army now in France, was stationed with his company in a village 








at some distance from head-quarters: he was returning with his dogs, after 
asporting ramble inthe neighbourhood, when he overteok a team, whose 
driver displayed a costume at once military and civil—his waggoner’s frock 
contrasting with a large cocked hat. As they pursued the same route, the 
English officer endeavoured to enter into conversation; but was answered 
with that brusquerie, which intimates impatience of obtrusion. A few use- 
less questions on the state of the game in that country had nearly finished 
a intercourse so churlishly supported, when the waggoner, casting his 
eyveson the undress uniform of the Englishman, asked, in his turn, some 
questions as to the state of the English army, in terms sufficiently techni- 
cal to betray his experience on the subject to which he had so abruptly 
alverted. ‘The conversation became interesting: it turned on the war in 
spain. The Englishman alluded to the ‘hot work’ of a particular day. 
‘Were vou in that engagement?” demanded the waggoner eagerly. 

‘l was wounded in it,’ said the Englishman. 

‘And J,’ said the Frenchman, ‘was wounded in it also.’ 

‘l was attached to such a division.’ 

‘l commanded the battalion opposed to that division.’ 

‘lam addressing an officer of the French army then” said Captain * * *, 
Hoving his hat. 

‘I had once that honour,’ answered the Frenchman, returning the bow; 
then, after a moment given to dejected thoughtfulness, he rallied from his 
‘straction, wished his companion a good morning, and springing on the 
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seat of his waggon, cried, ‘Vif, vif” to his horses, and drove rapidly on, 
When Captain * * * reached his village inn, he perceived his military ac. 
quaintance leading out his horse to water. He inquired of the aubergiste, 
who he was: ‘hh pour celui-la, replies the innkeeper, ‘c’es¢ un de nos dicen. 
ciés, c’est le capitaine de B——- un brave homme! mais voila comme sont le; 
choses dans notre paucre France. Cependant, diable!que voulez vous?” 
Before the Revolution, it was very commonly remarked by En- 
glish travellers, that honesty was a rare virtue among the peasan- 
try of France. The necessities, to which they were driven by 
the exactions of the government, rendered the temptation to 
steal, too strong to be resisted; but the equalization of property, 
produced a different state of morals, and the crime of theft is now 
almost unknown among that class of people. ‘Temperance and 
urbanity have always been national virtues, among the French: 
that courtesy of demeanour, which constitutes the chief delight 
of social intercourse, is as strictly observed among the lowest 
classes of the French, towards each other, as it is in the palace 
of the Thuilleries. Mady Morgan takes frequent occasion to 
contrast the state of the French peasantry, with the same class, 
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in her own country. 

“Qh! [she exclaims,] in listening to their sensible questions, and frank re 
plies, how often, and how unavoidably, have 1 contrasted their deportment 
with that of the peasantry of my own country, where a whole population 
seem condemned to exhibit, in their unregulated conduct and manners, 
the extremes of lawless resistance, and of grovelling servility; where he, 
who for some trifling benefit to-day kneels in the dust at your feet, in ex- 
aggerated gratitude, with ‘long may you reign! may you have a happy death 
(for power and death are familiar images to the Irish mind) will, perhaps, 
to-morrow, in the midnight mectings of his wretched hovel, in the despe- 
ration of poverty and inebriety, plan the violation of your property, or the 
destruction of your life. Slave of his passions, and victim of his wrongs; 
in good or ill, equally governed by their tyranny, he reacts upon the policy 
which made him what he is, with a faithful, but frightful influence ” 

With respect to the state of religion, Lady Morgan seeins to 
think, that Catholicism received a shock by the Revolution, from 
which it will never recover, in France, notwithstanding the re- 
vival of its forms and institutes by the late emperour, who “was 
well aware that Catholicism was the fit religion for a despot.” In 
restoring the Catholick religion, however, Napoleon took care to 
render it subservient to his policy, and dependent on the state; 
and by holding the Pope in custedy, and allowing no oppressive 
tithes, or exclusive privileges to the priesthood, he deprived it 0! 
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that powerful influence which it had before exerted over the 
minds of the people, and every man was left at liberty to enjoy 
his own creed, without molestation. Louis XVIII. is making 
every effort to restore to the priesthood, all the consequence 
which they enjoyed in the darkest ages of superstition; but the 
many processions and fetes of ceremony, which have taken place, 
since his return, Lady Morgan observes, are “a subject of uni- 
yersal disgust and derision to all classes in his dominions, wit) 
the exception of those, whose interest it is to countenance them.” 
Having so long enjoyed liberty of conscience, it is not very like 

ly, that the French people will ever again submit to the persecu- 
tions by which they were compelled to acknowledge the supre- 
macy of the state creed. Lady Morgan had an opportunity ot 
witnessing the celebration of the fete-dieu “one of the most so- 
lemn and splendid festivals in the Roman church,” at which the 
whole royal family, and “M. Chateaubriand, the ‘philosopher of 
the desert,’ in blue and silver,” made a part of the Dramatis per- 
sone. After describing the ceremony, in terms sufficiently ludi- 
crous, She says: 

“As far as my observations went, as I mixed among the promiscuous 
crowd, pretty generally, the feelings excited by this parade of royal piety 
and fantastic devotion, were not universally those of edification or applause 
‘m a beau faire,’ muttered a man, who resumed his hat and wiped the dust 
of his knees, when the procession was gone. ‘Jh! la vilaine femme!” ex- 
claimed a French lady of my acquaintance, whom I recognized in the crowd, 
and who, pointing out her former femme de chambre, demurely chanting in 
the chorus of the confraternity, whispered me ‘4h! ma chére, cette ferme ne 
ma pas laissé un morceau de dentelle; cest la plus grande voleuse, et la plus 
grande tracassiére du monde: cependant elle contrefuit la dévote, dans nos nou 
veautes religicuses. Ah! la vilaine femme!’ and she repeated her exclamation, 
as the pious purloiner of lace passed close by her. ‘WVoyez done notre grand 
imbecille de maire,’ said a pretty bowrgeoise, pinching the arm of the youth 
she was leaning on, as the maire des arrondissemens passed by; while a man, 
whose appearance was not much above that of a water-carrier, observed 
aloud, as he stumbled over a kneeling old woman: ‘Sacre / s*ils veulent prier 
Dieu, qvils prient dans leur église? ” 

Such is the spirit, with which the people view this pageantry 
of religion; which, whatever may be the sincerity of devotion 
with which it is exhibited, is certainly not calculated to impress 
the spectator with feelings of reverence for the actors in the 
show. M. Chateaubriand, who wears his principles as he does 
his clothes, to suit the fashion of the day; who has been, by turns, 
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of all religions, and of no religion, is a conspicuous personage 
in all these exhibitions; for which, Lady Morgan observes, he 
“seems to let himself out, like the mutes of a funeral.” 

One of the heaviest grievances to the peasantry, attending this 
new system of things, or rather this revival of the old system, js 
the loss of so many days of labour, in the necessity of doing ho. 
nour tothe whole Calendar of Saints, by a religious observanice 
of their respective festivals. This was a sacrifice, never exacted 
by Napoleon, and it forms one of the many subjects of compari- 
son, which are frequently made by the lower classes, between the 
two sovereigns, to the prejudice of Louis le desire. They are 
not, indeed, permitted to mention the name of Mapoleon; but the 
emphatick pronoun celui answers all the purposes of conversa. 
tion, and serves to show, how little they respect the feeble and 
vain decree, which would blot out all remembrance of a man, 
whose immortal monument is the history of the World. 

The sketch, which Lady Morgan has drawn of Society and 
Manners, as they were before, and during the Revolution, and 
under the Imperial government, and as they are at the present 
day, will be found to be highly interesting. She evinces not only 
a profound acquaintance with the history of the times, but an in- 
timate knowledge of human nature, and the passions which in- 
fluence human conduct. ‘The vices and corruptions of Louis 
XIV. and XV. had plunged the whole people of France into a 
state of moral degradation, and depravity, which has no parallel 
in history; and from which nothing could have roused them, but 
that tremendous explosion, which shook all Europe to its centre. 
The work of devastation which succeeded, and which it has been 
so fashionable, among the legitimate subjects of legitimate mo- 
narchs, to consider as the necessary concomitant of democratick 
principles, Lady Morgan has wisely and justly attributed to the 
horrible examples of criminal punishments, which had been con- 
stantly set before their eyes, by a licentious and despotick govern- 

















ment. 

“Those who gave the Revolution its sanguinary character [says she,} were 
no miraculous progeny, no spontaneous product of the new order of things, 
but the homebred children of despotism, who, like the ‘yelling monsters’ of 
Milton’s Sin, turned against their mother, and 

‘Howl’d, and gnaw’d her bowels, their repast.’ 
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them, their own wild deeds were governed by their horrible experience 
Sympathy long deadened, and sensibility long blunted, by the very nature 
of their institutions, they had now none left to exercise or to bestow on 
those who had thus degraded them. It was these long passive and thorough. 
ly debased subjects of abused authority, who, creeping from their dens, 
shadowed by the Bastile, followed in the train of their tiger-leaders; who, 
glutted with blood, yet thirsting for carnage, taught the dreadful lesson, 
that those only who are educated in liberty, are capable of forwarding her cause: 
who evinced that many revolutions must occur, and many systems of go- 
vernment arise and fall, ere the stain of vassalage can be effaced; ere the 
mark of the chain can be worn from the neck of the captive, and the free. 
man forget that he had once been a slave!” 

This horrible state of society continued, until the election of 
Napoleon to the imperial throne, produced a sudden and tho- 
rough change in sentiments and manners. The enthusiasm which 
placed him on the throne, exalted the minds of the people, toa 
level with his own magnificence; while the publick and private 
deportment of the emperour furnished a dignified example of 
propriety, which had its influence upon all classes. Lady Mor- 
gan gives the following glowing description of the society of Pa- 
ris, at this period. 

“The Society of Paris had now wholly changed its classification with its 








tone. It was no longer composed of “Moderés and ‘Montagnards,’ of jaco- 
bin chicfs and republican leaders These ‘rough-headed kerns,’ in the cos- 
tume of brigandage, no longer swarmed in dusty groups in the saloons, nor 
filled the public places with their ruffian figures; but they were replaced by 
acircle of popes, and kings, and potentates, and princes, en grande costume, 
and habits of ceremony. 

“Where the humble fiacre was once forbidden to roll, by republican se 
verity, the equipages of foreign sovercigns now ‘stopped the way,’ and 
monsieur le cocher, si votre maitre west pas Roi, vous n’y passerez pas,’ was 
acommon denunciation from the sentinel who guarded the avenues of th 
opera; where kings assembled as familiarly and numerously, as at the tah/- 
Phite of the adventurous Candide.” 

This splendid assemblage of Kings and princes around the 
throne of their imperial conqueror, while it served to produce a 
favourable change in. the state of society, fed the ambition of the 
sovereign, and ultimately led to the establishment of the present 
order of things. ‘The following picture exhibits in striking co- 
lours, the varieties of character that now fill up the masquerade 
of French society. 

“My visit to the capital of France was paid in the spring of 1816, and 
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as among the few delightful epochs, preserved in the memory of the heart, 
ever which time holds no influence, and to which even selfishness may 
turn, when sensibility shall be no more. Circumstances the most flattering 
rendered my position in French Society the most favourable, for that gene- 
ral view of the several orders, which the peculiar events of the times had 
multiplied and assembled in Paris. The agitated surface, still heaving with 
recent commotion, was strewn with relics of remote time, thrown up from 
the bosom of oblivion; and it was covered with specimens of all the recent 
political systems, which had reigned in France, since the first great social 
irruption. Characters belonging to different ages; opinions supported in 
distant eras; dogmas the most novel; prejudice the most antiquated; philo. 
sophy the most sceptical; bigotry the most inveterate; opposition the most 
violent; submission the most abject;—all appeared mingling on the scene 
of daily intercourse, as if the discomfiture of some powerful enchanter had 
suddenly released the multifarious victims of his magical influence, who, 
resuming their peculiar forms, presented an assemblage at once the most 
singular and the most contradictory.” 


Nothing was ever more true, than the remark which Talley- 
rand made on the subject of the old emigrants, that they had nei- 
ther learned any thing, nor forgotten any thing. They return to 
France after a period of thirty years, with their passions, feelings, 
sentiments, and manners, unchanged. ‘The same personal inter- 
ests that divided the court of Louis XVI, now create the factions 
of Royalists, and Ultra Royalists—of those who rally round 
the King, and of those who join the standard of the princes, 
The first is composed of the old men, who regard Louis XVIII 
as a piece of antiquity that ought tobe preserved; and the last 
is made up of ambitious young men, who look upon the present 
representative of the Bourbons, as too weak to guide the helm 
of state. While these two parties are disputing who shall enjoy 
the wealth and power of the throne, the affairs of the nation are 
left to be settled by the few who dare to turn their eyes upon the 
Constitution—or rather they are left to the management of Lord 
Castlereagh and the great Duke of Wellington. 

From the many amusing specimens of the jargon of loyalty, 
which Lady Morgan has given, and which she says she copied 
literally in her journal, as she heard it spoken, the following is se- 


lected as containing an excellent family picture. 

“Having been separated from my party, at court, dyring the night of the 
rrand couvert, he ld in honour of the Duc de Berri’s marriage, I found my- 
who were comment 
ing on the vastronomic talent displayed by his Majesty, and who seemed to 


sclf seated amidst a little group of ‘royalistes pures,’ 
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consider his powers of mastication and of deglutition as among the virtues 
of his character, and the charms of his person. ‘Voyez donc,’ said an old 
lady in a head-dress @ /a Maintenon, to a Knight of St. Louis, decorated 
with a badge of his order, ‘Voyez notre bon roi, il mange comme quatre, le 
roi! Mais c’est un appétit charmant, charmant!! Eh, pourquoi non?’ de- 
manded the chevalier. ‘// est d’ une vigueur, le roi; mais d’une vigueur ex- 
traordinaire.” *Et Madame d’.ingouleme’ added the lady, ‘comme elle est em- 
hellie ce soir! et sa Majesté, gwila lair dun pere de famille! 

‘Enfin, madame,’ interrupted the chevalicr, oflering his snuff-box, whose 
lid represented the whole house of Bourbon, en papier maché, ‘Enfin, ma- 
dame, c’est un beau tableau de famille, que voila!’ ” 

Since the restoration, titles have been multiplied in France te 
adegree beyond any former period of her history; but as it has 
not been possible for the King to multiply wealth in the same ra- 
tio, the consequence is, that they are no longer regarded, as marks 
of distinction, and give no rank to their possessours. A man 
who is a gentleman born, takes precedence of a Duke, who has 
only his noble birth to boast of—a mode of determining rank, 
which would deserve immortal honours, were it not, that the 
singular definition which is given to that term in France, destroys 
its dignity: it is the privilege of going in the King’s coach, that 
constitutes the rank of gentleman!—What constitutes the prin- 
ciple charm of French Society, however, is, that no distinction 
is paid to rank, even of the highest order, in their private cir- 
cles. A talent for conversation never fails to gain to its posses- 
sour its due share of attention; and genius commands the hom- 
age, which it deserves. 

After an interesting and curious description of the ancient 
manu‘actory of the Gobelins, Lady Morgan relates the follow- 
ing ludicrous instance of the family pride of the ancient nobility 
of France. 

“Many of the tapestry hangings, in the old chateanx and hotels of France, 
record the family pride and sense of the high antiquity of the French no. 
blesse. On the hangings of a room, in the hotel of the Comte de Croy, is 
represented a scene from the deluge; and aman pursuing Noah, with the 
words, ‘Von ami, sauvez les papiers des Croy’s. On a tapestry, in the cha. 
teau of the present Duc de Levis, the Virgin Mary was represented, saying 
io one of the family who stood 4are-hcaded before her: ‘Mon cousin courre: 
rous;’ who replies: ‘Ma cousine, C'est pour ma commodité”” 

The picture which Lady Morgan has drawn of the famous 
Monsieur Talleyrand, affords a fine evidence of her acutenese 
of observation: 
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“1 had frequently seen this celebrated personage, and future historical 
character, at court, upon other publick occasions, in the bustle of proces. 
sions, at the nuptial pomp of royalty, under the holy dome of Notre Dame, 
at the deepest tragedy, at the liveliest comedy, amidst the solemnity of the 
royal chapel, and the revelry of the feasting court—but I saw him always 
the same; cold, motionless; not abstracted, but unoccupied; not absent, but 
unmoved;—no tint varying the colourless hue of his livid complexion, no 
expression marking its character on his passive countenance. His figure 
seemed the shell of a human frame, despoiled of its organick arrangements, 
or, if the heart beat, or the brain vibrated, no power of penetration could 
reach the recesses of the one, or guess at the workings of the other. From 
the mind of this man the world seemed contemptuously shut out—and if this 
most impassable form and face indicated character or opinion, one would 
have thought, at the first glance, this is surely the being who has said: 
‘speech was given to man to conceal his thoughts” \t seemed as if the intimacy 
of love, the confidence of friendship, the community of counsel, could ne- 
ver draw the mind to that countenance, which amidst all the vicissitudes, 
versatility, changes, and contrasts in the life of its owner, had never been 








‘A book, in which men read strange things.’ 
{t was indeed a book, written in a dead language.” 

A laughable incident occurred during a visit of this celebrated 
personage, to the old Prince of Conde, who, though he still re- 
tained his natural urbanity and politeness, had in a great meas- 
nre lost his memory. He addressed M. Talleyrand several times 
by a title that did not belong to him, and his valet endeavoured to 
set him right, by whispering to him the real name of his visitor. 
The old prince flying into a passion, demanded of the servant, 
how he dared to mention to him the name of such a scoundrel; 
and turning to Talleyrand himself, asked him if he knew the ras- 
cal. “My Lord,” replied this arch hypocrite, “it has been two 
years since I knew the person of whom you speak.” 

On the subject of the French Theatre Lady Morgan remarks, 
that since the last return of the Bourbons, the plays of Racine, 
Moliére, Voltaire, and Corneille, have been almost entirely pro- 
scribed, to make way for the ridiculous and tiresome effusions oi 
joyalty, in pieces got up to celebrate the virtues of the King. One 
of these accasional pieces is so curious, that I cannot help extract- 
ing Lady Morgan's description of it, for the entertainment of the 
reader, 

“A little piece atthe Vaudeville particularly amused me, by its loyal inge- 
muity. The characters were composed of fowers; the presiding deity was 
fora VT expected, from the opening of the piece, that the author had 
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dramatized the “Loves of the Plants,” and when I saw the heroines of the 


Vaudeville appear upon the scene, as the modest snow-drop, pale primrose, F 
bashful vielet, playful tulip, and young carnation, with its blushing cheek,—I na- 
? 
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at ee mes es 


turally expected that Zephyr, with his attendant aides-de-camp of fluttering 
gales, who ‘crowd the gaudy grove’ would 


‘Woo, and win their vegetable loves,’ | Pgh 
and 
‘ , +} ‘ ive in air”? 5 
Love out their hour, and live in air, iw 4 
as1 had seen them doa few nights before at the Opera. This piéce de cir- S 
constance, however, represented not the doves, but the loyalty of the plants ; ' 
t 


It is needless to say, that the 4/y was particularly distinguished by Flora, who 
crowns her as queen of the garden, and who relates to her odorous subjects, 
that having made a four through the world, in search of virtue—vegetadle, 
animal, or moral, for she was not particular, she was returning to her native 
bowers, when accidentally passing by the gardens of the Thuilleries, she was 
attracted, not, as might be expected, by one of its beautiful parterres, but 
by the King in one of the windows, and she windsup her speech in a so- 
lemn declamatory tone, with 


‘Je cherchai la vertue—et je trowvai Louis. 


The flowers are all delighted at this rencontre, particularly the lily, as 
making a part of the royal establishment; but their expressions of joy are 


~ + ytie 


interrupted, by Flora observing, on a remote part of the Stage, one of her 
fragrant train covered with a dark veil of 


‘Purple and cobaltic blue.’ 





, She inquires who is that sulky flower that stands in a “morne silence,’ pouting . 
’ in the corner, and, after some delicate hesitation, the sister blossoms reply, 
d that it is the guilty, proscribed, usurping violet, who alone, of all the flowers, 
lad refused obedience to the ‘crowned lily,’ in the absence of the goddess— 
4 The violet is instantly called into court, reprobated, and condemned; but, as 
clemency is the order of the day, the violet is to be ‘amnestifié,” and by this 
q ‘erm thought we should have seen her pretty head cut off. But her dark 
" veil was only removed, and she was permitted to take her place in the parterre 
‘ of loyalty, which surrounded the goddess, and who allsung a finale, in praise 
of Flora, and Louis XVIII.” 
, [n her notice of eminent and literary characters, from which 
P the reader will not fail to derive both delight and instruction, 
‘ Lady Morgan has given a most interesting biographical sketch of ) 
[ the old general La Fayette; who, surrounded by his children A 
‘ and grand-children, and remote from the bustle of the world, 
“ passes his peaceful days in all the felicity of a patriarch. Of the had 


elebrated Madame de Gi nlis, too, and of M. Denon, the direc- 
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tor-general of the Museum, she has drawn such lively portraits, 
that the reader may easily fancy himself in the society of these 
illustrious personages. Madame de Genlis has retired from the 
world to the convent of the Carmelites, where, in a small edifice 
adjoining the great building, and appropriated to her sole use, 
she still occupies herself in writing for the amusement and in. 
struction of the publick—But there is so much, in every page of 
this interesting work, to fix the attention, that were I to con- 
sult my own gratification alone, my extracts from it would pro- 
tract this article much beyond its prescribed limits; I must con- 
tent myself, therefore, with recommending it to my readers, as 
containing a greater mass of solid information, a more amusing 
collection of anecdotes, and a more faithful exposition of its title, 
than any work of the kind, which has been given to the publick, 
The style of Lady Morgan is, upon the whole, smooth, harmo. 
nious and pleasing; but the language is not always free from 
those licentious impurities, which, however they may be permit- 
ted in a Novel, are a disgrace to compositions of a more dignified 
character. She is too well acquainted with the English language, 
and too much a mistress of its rich and elegant phraseology, to 
require the aid of a foreign idiom for the expression of her 
thoughts. 

Annexed to this work of Lady Morgan, are “Four Appendices 
on the state of Law, Finance, Medicine, and Political opinion, 
in France, by Sir T. Charles Morgan, M. D.” which deserve a 
much more conspicuous place, than the modesty of their author 
has here assigned them. Sir Charles seems to think it impossi- 
ble that the Bourbon dynasty can Jong continue, while the nation 
is Se oppressed by taxation for the support of foreign armies. In 
his summary view of political opinion in France, he shows a de- 
gree of penetration, and of deep research, that does equal honour 
to his industry and understanding. 
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Sketches of Lower Canada, Historical and Descriptive; with the author's recol- 
lections of the Soil, and aspect; the morals, habits, and religious institutions, 
of that isolated country; during a Tour to Quebec, in the month of July, 1817 
By Josera Sansom, Esq. Member of the American Philosophical Society, au- 
thor of Letters from Europe &@c. New-York: printed for Kirk & Mercein 
1817. 12mo. pp. 301, and xvi. 


The Title of this volume promises a rich repast, to readers of 
almost every denomination; and when, seduced by its powerful 
attraction, we turn over a few leaves, and find, in the “Prelimina- 
ry Observations,” that it has received the sanction of “a Litera- 
ry circle, at Dr. Hosack’s,” it is hardly possible to resist the temp- 
tation of laying out one hundred and twenty five cents in its pur- 
chase. It was my misfortune, at least, to yield to these seductive 
influences; and, after having read it with eager anticipations, no- 
thing could have induced me to add to the waste of my money, 
the loss of my time in this notice of it, but the honourable dis- 
tinction which the author bears of being a “Member of the Ame- 
rican Philosophical Society.” ‘This circumstance ought to give 
him a claim to publick attention, and lest it should serve as a 
passport to the good opinion oi those, who know not how Philo- 
sophical Societies and National Institutes are generally consti- 
tuted, it becomes a matter of duty to expose the fallacy of his 
pretensions. It by no means follows, that, because a man is a 
Philosopher, he should be able to write a book; but it is not un- 
reasonable to expect, when he does write a book under that cha- 
racter, that he should exhibit some evidence of the justice of his 
title—more especially, too, when his subject not only admits of, 
but actually calls for, such an exhibition, 

The author had the modesty, or vanity,—let the reader deter- 
mine which—to submit his manuscript to the inspection of some 
of his friends in New-York, before he ventured to send it forth 
into the world, in the form of abook. If he were really actu- 
ated by the former, laudable, motive, nothing can excuse the deci- 
sion of the “Literary circle, at Dr. Hosacx’s;” for it has not only 
rendered him ridiculous, but exposed them to the imputation of 
wanting judgment: if, on the contrary, his vanity prompted him 
toimportune the gentlemen composing that circle for their fa- 
vourable opinion, he is rightly punished by following their ironi- 
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cal advice. The following is the author’s statement of the af- 
fair: 

“The Author of the following Work, when it was put to press (after 
haying been hastily written, from penciled memorandums, during a fort. 
nights stay at Ballstown and Saratoga) had no idea of any thing more than 
a simple Narrative of a Journey, during which some interesting circum. 
stances had unexpectedly occurred; and the title, printed on the first 


age, is accordingly “A Trip to Canada”? But the Composition insensibly 
Pp = ove P Pp y ; 


assuming a more historical and scientific form, in going through the press, 
amidst the Libraries of New York, it was decided, in a Literary circle, at 
Dr. Hosack’s, that the scope of the Work demanded a more elaborate de. 
signation: and the title has been accordingly varied to that of “Sketches of 
Lower Canada, historical and descriptive;” the discrepancy of which, with 
the style and matter of a Book of Travels, may possibly be excused by the 
Learned; in favour of the obvious occasion for more general views of Sp. 
ciety on the American Continent, than have hitherto obtained, either at 
home, or abroad.” 

What the “Libraries of New-York” had to do with the “form” 
of the author’s “Composition,” it would be difficult to find out; 
for the Work was “written,” ashe tells us, “during a fortnights 
stay at Ballstown and Saratoga”: it is probable, therefore, that 
the only change which it underwent, “in going through the press,” 
was that wrought in the title-page, by the “Literary circle, at Dr. 
Hosack’s.” By this, it was, that he was induced to vary the mod- 
est title of “A trip to Canada,” and “insensibly” assume a “more 
elaborate designation”—a designation, in which is to be found 
all of “historical and scientific” that the volume contains. The 
motives of the author’s visit to Canada were certainly patriot- 
ick and laudable. He looked upon it as an important consider- 
ation, “thatneighbouring nations should be acquainted with each 
other,” in order “to form a just estimate of one another’s friend- 
ship or enmity;” aud that “ior this purpose they should see, as 
much as possible, with their own eyes.” ‘Taking the United States 
upon his back therefore,—(the author has said so much about his 
size and “embonpoint,” that we may readily believe him compe- 
tent to this Atlanteiin task,)—and generously resolving to give 
them an opportunity of seeing “with their own eyes,”—“at 5 
o’clock, P. M. on the 30th day of June, 1817,” he stepped on 
board of the Bristol Steam Boat, at Market-Street wharf, [—in 
what city of the Union this “Market-Street wharf,” happened to 
be, does not appear,] with a portmanteau containing nothing 
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nore than was absolutely necessary, a cane in” his “hand, and 
Thompson’s Seasons in” his “pocket; [what a pity it is that he 
did not think of taking Dr. Syntax in his pocket!) but no other 
companions excepting such as” he “might meet with in the pub- 
lic conveyances, who may be not inaptly considered the Tourist’s 
Family, as the Inn is said to be the Traveller’s home.” 

Thus loaded, and thus equipped, “notwithstanding the really 
iertifying explosions that have lately happened on board of these 
accommodatory conveyances,” our adventurous Tourist met 
with no “moving accidents by fire or flood,” and was, the next 
day, safely “landed at New York time enough to dine at the City- 
Hotel,” which, by the way, he tells us, is “a place of entertain- 
ment, little, if at all, inferior tothe London Tavern, or the Red 
House at Frankfort.” As “an Admirer of Architecture,” he of 
course visited the “City Hall;” and in the manner of many other 
travellers, after describing all its parts, he tells us, he will “not 
describe” it, because he is “not quite satisfied that so much splen- 
dour is consistent with practical Republicanism; and we know 
that the Town Hall of Amsterdam has been already converted 
into the Palace of a Sovereign!” “In short,” he continues, “I am 
sufficiently superstitious in political omens, to dread the inference 
(however unlikely it may be thought—every where—but at Wash- 
ington) that where there are Palaces, there will be Princes.”— 
What a pity it is, according to this gentleman’s faith in “omens,” 
that Congress consented to the expenditure of so much money, 
for rebuilding those superb ‘Palaces, at Washington! <A part of 
the author’s description of the City Hall is too good to pass with- 


out notice; he says: 

“One of the fronts of that building (J cannot remember which ) as a ti- 
gure of Atlas supporting the Globe— Admire this happy emblem of Dutch 
patience and perseverance.” 

From New York, our national traveller took his passage for 
Albany “in the Paragon, or the Car of Neptune, I forget which.” 
The only incident worthy of note, that occurred on the passage 
is thus related: 

“A few miles before we reached Albany, we met the Chancellor Living- 
ston, said to be the finest boat on the River. She looked indeed very gaz 
upon the water. We passed each other with the most animating rapidity, 
and the adverse motion of two such vesscls, breasting the surge, in a narrow 
part of the river, made a sensible concussion of the wanes, from shore to 
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When the gentleman arrived at Albany, he found all the good 
citizens “preparing te celebrate the Declaration of Indepen. 
dence,” but being “earnest to reach Canada,” and finding his 
mind “too much engaged in the ultimate objects of pursuits to 
admit of iurning aside,” he concluded upon continuing his jour- 
ney. 

“So, finding myself in time for the next Steam Boat, on Lake Cham. 
plain, at 10 o’clock, instead of going to hear a historical oration from some 
Burgher of Platt Deutch, descent, 1 took my seat in another Stage Coach; 
{thus far he had travelled in a “Steam Boat;”] lodged, Z forget where; and 
reached White-Hall, about noon; an hour or two before the putting off of 
the Steam Boat for St. Johns, the first town, or rather village, in Canada. 

“By the way this Whitehall is not a Royal Palace, nor even a Gentleman's 
Seat; but a smail post town at the mouth of Wood Creek ” 

In due time our “Tourist” reached La Prairie, “nine miles 
above Montreal.” Here, having no longer any motives for expedi- 
tion, he remained to make a few observatious. 

“The rest of the Company, among whom were several Ladies, from Ca 
rolina, crossed directly over, in a drizzling rain; but I, being no longer im- 
patient of delay, as this is a considerable town, of long standing, with a 
large French Church, and other public establishments, stayed over night; and 
slept, though it was midsummer, under J know not how many blankets, ina 
bed close hung with worsted curtains, in flaming red. 

“J was now ready to doubt whether it ever was what we cal] hot, in Cana- 
da; but I had occasion afterward to change my mind, upon that score, as 
well as some others, as will be sceninduetime. Rapid Tvavellers are apt 











to be Aasty in forming their conclusions, of which in cowrse plodding Cri- 
tics take notice, at their leisure, without making one grain of allowance for 
the innumerable perplexities, and contrarieties, through which we have to 
pick our way, in the research of truth.” 

Rapid Travellers, picking their way, in the research of truth! 
an excellent subject, indeed, to employ the leisure of “plodding 
Critics;” but as one of that confraternity, I am willing to make a 
great many grains of allowance, for the errour, which this rapid 
traveller fell into,of doubting “whether it ever was what 1e call 
hot, in Canada,” and to let him quietly pick his way a little further 
“in the research of truth.”—After taking a hasty glance at Mon- 
treal, he “took up his lodging” on board the Steam Boat for Que- 
bec. His “ultimate objects of pursuit” began to press upon him 
once more, and he had “now a mind to see in how short a time 
one might make a total change of Religion, language, Govern- 
ment, and climate, in quitting the Metropolis of the United States, 
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for that of the British Provinces.” His description of his “Voy- 
age down the St. Lawrence” affords so fine a specimen of his 
taste, his talents, his patriotism, and his philosophy, that I cannot, 
in justice, omit to lay it before the reader. 

“J was not now in luck, if I may be allowed the phrase, or to speak with 
becoming dignity of a voyage upon the St. Lawrence, the wind was right 
ahead, and blew strong from the North East, with occasional squalls of rain, 
through the day, and the following night; and I was glad to come off with 
two tedious and wearisome nights, spent af sea, to all uswal mtents and pur- 
poses, of sea-faring life, such as incommodites of every kind, apprehension 
of danger, disinclination to stir hand or foot, and irremediable delay. 
(Query, are these the “usual intents and purposes, of sea-faring life?”] But 
lam anticipating events, and ought perhaps to have kept the Reader in that 
happy state of suspense, under which we usually advance to the most dan- 
gerous, or disagreeable adventures, without apprehension, or reluctance. 

“First then, of the first. [This, I suppose, is what he means by speak- 
ing “with becoming dignity.”) After passing the night under an incessant 
trampling, and rummaging, overhead, the Boatmen being at work all night, 
sowing away heavy freight and clearing the decks of luggage: for the 
Steam Boats of the St. Lawrence, are as much used for the conveyance of 
freight, as of Passengers. I awoke an hour or two after day light, some 
leagues below Montreal. 

“The great Church of Varennes, with its two steeples, was distinctly visi 
ble, together with the isolated mountain, which rises near Boucherville, in 
the midst of surrounding plains: but every other object was at such an im. 
measurable distance, for river scenery, that | was much disappointed of the 
boasted appearance of towns, and villages, and scattered hamlets, upon the 
banks of the St. Lawrence—said to exceed so far, in use and beauty, th 
santy improvements upon the North River. 

“It is true that the occasional spires of the Parish Churches would be 
necessarily beautiful, if as they are described by fanciful Travellers, (fatigued 
by the repetition of substantial Mills and Meeting Houses in the United 
States,) they were actually seen peeping over trees and woods: but the 
trees are all cut away round Canadian settlements, and the unvarying habi 
tations, stand in endless rows, at equal distances, like so many senting 
boxes or soldiers’ tents, without a tree, or even a fence of any kind to shel 
ter them; instead of being irregularly interspersed, as with us, among fields 
and woods, surrounded with every variety of domestic accommodation, and 
collected, every ten or twelve miles into hamlets, or trading towns, of which 
there are fifteen or twenty, upon the North River, whilst there are but four, in 
the like space, upon the River St. Lawrence, including Quebec and Montreal 

“These circumstances admit of no comparison, between the two rivers 
and the improvements on the banks, in point of interest or effect. Sull k 
{than none!] with those of the Delaware, from Trenton to Newcastle, wher 
in less than half the distance, (half of what distance’) beside innumerable 
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farm houses, and country seats, we have the cities of Trenton, Burlington, 








Philadelphia, and Wilmington; and the beautiful towns of Bordentown, 


Bristol, Chester, and New Castle; together with a ke number of inland vi). 
lages, in distant perspective; literally surrounded with orchards and gar. 
dens, and frequently ornamented with modest spires, or rather cupolas. 
which are not to be sure so favourable to display, half concealed as they are 
by neighbouring woods. 

“Yet this is the only point of view, in which any comparison at all can be 
supported between the two countries: for it is only on the banks of its rivers 
that Canada pretends to any population, or improvement, whatever, where. 
as with us the cheering 


—— Tract and blest abode of Man, 


is scattered, more or less, over the whole surface of the soil, by hardy Ad. 
venturers, who are not afraid to quit their native hearths, in quest of the 
most distant establishments. And we have inland towns little inferior in 
population to the Capital of Canada.” 

So much for the author’s very commendable pride of country, and 
talents for description: now for a little philosophical speculation. 

“‘It is fair to observe, however, that the mode of settling wpon the River 
St. Lawrence, seems pointed out by Nature, in this region of perennial snow. 
It would have been difficult for Inhabitants far removed from each other, 
to have kept their roads open in winter; and they must have passed the 
season, like so many bears, sucking their paws, {“becoming dignity” of ex- 
pression!] if they had been separated from each other by Aills and hollows 
but, in many places, the banks of this mighty stream would seem to have 
been formed, by its waters into different levels, running parallel with its 
tourse: Upon these levels, the First Settlers found it convenient to est 
blish themselves, in lines, whose communication could be readily pre- 
served.—” 

At the town of William Henry, our author visited the Catholick 
Church, and “bought of a little girl a penny worth of molasses can- 
dy,” for which he had the vast generosity to give her “two cop- 
pers”; but the little girl was too honest to take more than her 
right, and restored “the odd penny.” This incident gives rise to 
the following display of the author’s logick. 

“Beggary is unknown, I find, in Canada, and thieving is said to be very 
rare.—I afterwards learned, that it is no uncommon thing for the English in- 
habitants to receive again, from the hands of the Father Confessors, money 
which hus been stolen from them, without their knox ia carefully lapped 
up; with a request to take it again, and ask no questions.” 

Now ifit be “no uncommon thing” for the priests to get hold of 
“money which has been stolen,” it seems to follow as a most legiti- 
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mate consequence, that “thieving” cannot be so “very rare.” 
Stealing from persons, “without their knowledge,” is no doubt 
peculiar to Canada! 

The following is an excellent specimen of style, and propriety 
of metaphor: 

“Passing through the Lake, and among the woody Islands of St. Pierre, 
the weather being hazy, we almost lost sight of the main land; and when 
it again came in view, we were still ¢antalized with the perpetual repeti- 
tion of house after house, or rather hut after hut (for the Log hovels of the 
Hahitants, square hewn, and neatly white-washed, as they are, even to the 


roofs, which are clap boarded, and sometimes thatched, with a species of 


long grass, which grows on some of these islands, called herbe-au-lieu, 
or wild grass are little bigger than huts,) in which it frequently happens 
that two or three generations of Canadians pig together, preferring the 
pleasures of ease and fellowship, to all the advantages of independence 
and exertion. When necessity obliges a swarm of them to quit the parent 
hive, [of pigs’) it is not to seek an establishment, where land is cheap, for 
the future settlement of themselves and their children; but to subdivide 
the original patrimony, and run up another hovel, afew hundred paces dis- 
tant, upon the same unvarying line, which was traced out by their remotest 
Ancestors, when they were obliged above all things, to consult their safety 
from irruptions of the Savages.” 

The author is sometimes very poetical, and very witty at the 
same moment, as, for example: “Dun night, and driving rain, 
drove us below”—this might literally be called a driving rain, 
indeed!. 

Arrived at Quebec, one of the first things which our Traveller 
did, was to visit the Catholick Cathedral, “where every period 
of existence from the cradle to the grave is in continual rota- 
tion”—where a man may be christened, buried, and married, all 
at the same instant; for, this I take to be the author’s meaning in 
what follows: 


“I had myself seen that morning the different ceremonies of a Christen- 





ing, and a Burial; nothing was wanting but a marriage to complete the 
whole history of life; and that I am told often takes place, contemporaneously, 
algo.” 


The “Sacristan” observing the gentleman’s “peculiar curiosi- 
ty,” was very communicative: “I asked him [says he,}] whether 
the Church was not a hundred and fifty feet long?—He said it 
was one hundred and eighty-six. He had measured it himself.” 
Then follows a very interesting dialogue, in English and French, 
about the age of the Church, and its decorations. Having satis- 
¥Ol. Py. 45 
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fied his curiosity at Quebec, the author “sat out, by himself, on 
a pedestrian excursion to the Falls of Montmorency, about eight 
miles north east of that City.” This excursion affords him occa- 
sion to speculate very learnedly in gedlogy, and to show us, that 
he has read Professor Cuvier, to very little purpose. The reader 
cannot help being amused with the following ratiocination: 

“The rocks of Montmorency have received little injury, or rather im. 
pression, from the course of the water; which does not appear to have rece. 
ded many fect from what must have been its pristine situation, at the pe. 
riod of Noah’s flood—perhaps long before: for | am one of those geologists 
who, with Professor Cuvier, of the French Institute, do not believe that 
the face of the earth was much, if at all, materially, changed, at the time of 
the Deluge; the waters of which mighi rise to the height mentioned in 
Scripture, and withdraw their covering, without leaving any more permanent 
marks of their ¢rruplion, than the mud and slime which they would natural. 














'y deposite. 

p joes is, the Fwils,] falls upon a flat rock, which bears no marks below 
the present basin, of having ever been more worn by the waters, thanit ie at 
present; and the adjoining banks are withina few hundred feet of the great 
river, to which they descend almost perpendicularly.” 

Here “let us pause” to inquire, whether it be possible to find 
eut what the author means. 

The rocks of Montmorency have received no injury from the 
course of the water:— 

The water has not receded from what must have been its situa- 
tion, long before Noah’s flood: — 

Ergo, the waters of the Deluge withdrew their covering with- 
out leaving any more permanent marks of their irruption than 
mud and slime:— 

And, therefore, the face of the earth was not much, if at all 
materially, changed, at the time of the Deluge.— 

This is really an argument, that might puzzle the Canon Recu- 
pero himself. But this is not all—The rock bears no marks of 
having been more worn, than it is at present! And therefore, the 
river and the rock are just where they were, long before the 
flood! It must be confessed, the reasoning is unanswerable, and 
the conclusion which follows irresistible—namel y, that: 

“These circumstances disprove the fond presumption, so lightly adopted 
by Schultz, and others, that the Cataract of Niagara; which now pours 
over a perpendicular wall of similar rock (as no doubt it has done from the 
beginning, and will continue to do, to the end of time) has receded, from 
a distance of, I forzet how many miles, {the reader must have seen that the 
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author very often forgets,] below; wearing away the solid rock, at the rate 
of so many inches in a year.” 


To all this there isa note, which might as well have made a 
part of the text, and which is rather too long to be extracted, in 
which the author very sagely tells us, that the rocks of Montmo- 
rency not only “afford ample confirmation” of the “Mosaic chro- 
nology,” but, also, “palpable proof of Professor Cuvier’s opi- 
nion!”—Who will dispute, after such “palpable proof,” that the 
author deserves to be a “Member of the American Philosophical 
Society?” 

Having given this specimen of the author’s philosophy, let us 
follow him to “The Indian village of Loretto,” where we shall 
find him deep in polemicks—explaining the Scriptures with equal 
perspicuity and liberality. ‘The following is copied, literatim, 
verbatim, et punctuatim: italicks, Capitals, and all. 


“The Canadian Loretto [says he,] takes its name from a representation of 


the Holy House, on its way, through the air, from Bethlehem, in Palestine, 
under the conduct of Angelic guardians; which the Catholic founders ot 
this Indian Church, whose zeal will, at the present day, be readily allowed 
to be more conspicuous, than their judgment, have placed over the altar 

“This, may I be permitted to observe, by the way, is little better than 
initiating the Hindoos, in the Christian faith, by explaining, or rather at- 
tempting to explain, the mystery of Election and Reprobation, by an arbi 
trary election of Some, and rejection of Others: Whereas, the election of 
which the Scriptures speak (although in some parts, they are hard to be un 
derstood—and the Unlearned wrest them to their own destruction.)—The 
Election of Grace, is universal, being in Christ, the Sced of Jacob, the Se- 
cond-Adam—the quickening Spirit; and the rejection or reprobation, is ot 
Esau, a figure of the first-born, or natural Man—not in Some; but dl. For 
tis a literal truth, that Flesh and Blood cannot inherit the Kingdom of God 
We must be born again. We must, actually, fat on Christ; or we shall ne- 
ver be saved by him: for he came to save his people from their sins—not 
in them.— Know ye not, that Jesus Christ is in you, ea cept ye be Reprobates?— 
“These are hard sayings,” said the Jews,—*W ho can bear them?” 

“Perhaps these Children of Nature had better have been left to “the 
Great Spirit,” whom their fathers worshipped, however, ignorantly; and 
their intuitive belief in, “the Land of Souls,” 
pressed with one of the idlest impositions of ancicnt superstition.” 

The author offers a piece of very friendly advice to his Britan- 


than to have been thus im. 


hick Majesty, on the subject of his American provinces; but I 
doubt whether his mode of reasoning will satisfy the Court of St, 
James. He tellshim that Canada costs a great deal more than it 
isworth; that it will always be “a hone to pick, between England 
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and America;” and that as soon as the people become sufficient. 
ly numerous and enlightened, they will govern themselves—and, 
therefore, says he: 

“How much wiser then would it be (to say nothing of humanity, Chyistj. 
anity, and so forth—since these principles are not allowed to obtain, among 
Nations, who, individually, profess their obligation) to permit the course of 
Nature to take place, without a struggle?—Natural Parents take delight in 
the Independence of their Offspring. Will Mother-Countries, as they 
proudly call themselves, always insist upon the perpetual subjugation of their 
Colonial Progeny?’ 

“This, if I may be allowed ¢o dilate the figure, is acting the part of a Step. 
Mother—who has but an equivocal claim to filial obedience.” 


Our Traveller tells us, that he is “naturally a Physiognomist,” 
and, like Mr. Shandy, very curious about names. While he was 
in Quebec he had felt himself a little scandalized by seeing “a 
petty grocery” under his “own proper names, both first and last, 
with the variation of a single letter in the Surname;” but he was 
at last “indifferently reconciled” to it, by finding a dirty little ta- 
vern, “kept by a Valvis.” 

“J am in the habit [says he,] of observing the names upon the signs, they 
are often curiously appropriate to the occupations of the Parties—What 
think you for instance of Burnop for a baker? Sometimes they afford gene- 
alogical traces, and hints of National history I have often been amused in 
New England with the names of Expicor and Conprneron—the posterity 
of former Governors metamorphosed into Shop Keepers, and Tailors.” 

I thought the author had been too much of a Republican, to 
think it a “metamorphose,” or even a thing worthy of remark— 
either that “Shop Keepers and Tailors” should become “Gover- 
nors,” or that the “posterity of former Governors” should be- 
come Shop Keepers and Tailors. Such things are not confined 
to “New England.” It is one of the most glorious principles of 
our Constitution, that it recognises no privileged class—that the 
honour attached the offices of our government. are not heredit- 
ary. 

One of his Postillions, he found to be “quite a humourist.” To 
a question about his age the man replied “Sir, [ am forty years 
old.” Why, said the Traveller, with great complacence, “J am 
fifty.” He “inquired how the French liked the English?” “Com- 
me ¢a!” was the very comprehensive reply. But the Frenchman 
was not satisfied with answering questions altogether, and took 
his turn, therefore, to ask afew. ‘Is it far from here to Phila- 
delphia” Answer, two hundred leagues.”— 
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The gentleman seems to be most inveterately inimical to the 
Roman Catholicks. He never lets a chance escape him, of laugh+ 
ing at their “stperstitions.” Having seen a Church “under the 
patronage of St. Anthony,” whose figure was placed over the door, 
«with the holy Child in his arms,” he becomes quite outrageous— 
“Now I can bear to see St. Joseph, (says he,} with his adopted 
Son, in his hand: but to see the Babe of Bethlehem, in the arms 
of St. Anthony, or any other Saint in the Calendar, is too much 
for my spirit of toleration; and, J will say, it reminds me of no- 
thing better, than, going from Jerusalem to Jericho, and falling 
among thieves.” He has the charity, notwithstanding, to believe 
that the Catholick faith may have saved some of its votaries—“] 
have no doubt, [says he,] but that many good People have found 
their way to Heaven through this By-path, in the long course of 
seventeen hundred years.” He thinks, however, that “St. Peter 
has kept the keys” long enough; and that Pope Pius will not be 
able to prevent “the candle” which the “Bible Societies” have 
lighted, “from being put upon the candiestick.”—— 

I must make one more extract, before | lay down these 
“Sketches of Lower Canada,” in which, the reader will perceive, 
our “Tourist” has undertaken to decide a question that has puz- 
zed the philosophical world for many ages. 


“The Canadian Peasant is not so tall as the nu#ve Frenchman; nei 





ther is he so well shaped, or so comely in feature, as his Progenitors. HH: 
is also browner be many degrees than the Natives of France. 

“From this marked ecample, it would appear, that National peculiarities 
may by formed, by the operation of imperious circumstances, in fur less 
time than is required to change the colour of the skin, by the influence of cli- 
mate; and we need be at no difficulty to admit the gradual origin of the va- 
nety of complexions, in the Human race: Since a change of feature and 
person can be so soon brought about, in a Colony of Europeans, thus com- 
pletely separated from the Parent Stock. 

“The French tongue, however, has been very little deteriorated in Canada.”’ 





“ And here let me warn the British Reader, that whenever an Eng- 
lish Traveller, in America, undertakes to amuse his Countrymen, as Weld 
bas sometimes done, with pretended conversations of American Peasants 
dclivered in bad language, it is of Ais own manufacture—bad English is not 
coined in the American Mint.”*/ 

But enough of this most egregious nonsense. My readers must 
pardon me for having occupied so much of their time, upon a vo- 
lume so tetally unworthy of their notice. But, our character 
abroad, depends upon the favour which is bestowed upon such 
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productions at home; and it becomes, therefore, the imperious 
duty of every man, who boasts the feelings of an American, to 
defend his country against the degrading aspersions, which these 
vain effusions are so well calculated te bring against it. The au. 
thor of this bundle of absurdities, is not only a “Member of the 
American Philosophical Society,” but he assumes also the impos. 








ing character of a Republican—a friend to the free institutions of 
our country: what an admirable subject, there‘ore, for the satire 
of European criticks! how will they rejoice at such an opportu. 
nity of smiling at our pretentions! 
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We have already related, that this great Poet, (Sumonokof) 
was appointed director of the Russian theatre; and the Empress 
Flizabeth likewise conferred on him the rank of brigadier, and 
an annual pension of 400/. sterling. In the reign of Catharine 
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the IT. he was created a counsellor of state, and decorated with 
the order of St. Anne; daily advancing in the path of opulence 
and honour, till death arrested his splendid career in October, 
1777, being fifty one years old. 

If we are struck with wonder, at the prodigious powers of his 
mind, and the brilliant elevation of his fancy; we must be impress- 
el with veneration and esteem, for the amiable temper of his 
mind, and the sound virtues of his heart. Next to the honour 
of genius, is the grandeur of benevolence; the former captivates 
the judgment, the latter wins our affections. He is thus painted 
vy his biographer: 

“With respect to his disposition, this celebrated poet seems to 
“have possessed a good and amiable heart; but his extreme sen- 
“sibility, an excellent quality of a poet, when tempered with phi- 
‘losophy, occasioned that singularity and vehemence of charac- 
“ter, which gave so much trouble and uneasiness to all his ac- 
“yuaintance, but particularly to himself. He was polite and 
“condescending towards those who treated him with respect; but 
“haughty to those who behaved to him with pride. He knew no 
“deceit; he was a true friend and an open enemy, and could nei- 
“ther forget an obligation nor an injury. Passionate, and fre- 
“quently inconsiderate in his pursuits he could not brook the 
“least opposition, and regarded the most trifling circumstance as 
“the greatest evil. His extraordinary fame, the many favours 
“conferred on him by the empress, the indulgence and venera 
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“tion of his friends, might have made him extremely fortunate, 
“if he had understood the art of being so. He had conceived g 
“reat, perhaps too great an idea, of the character and true me. 
“rits of a true poet; and could not endure to see with patience, 
“this noble and much esteemed art, which had been consecrated 
“by Homer, Virgil, and other great men, profaned by persons 
“without judgment or abilities. These pretenders, he would Say, 
“shock the publick with their nonsense in rhyme, and clothe 
“their monstrous conceptions in the dress of the Muses. The 
“publick recoil from them with disgust and aversion; and de. 
“ceived by their appearance, treat with irreverence those chil. 
“dren of heaven, the true Muses.” 

From the foregoing detail, it must be sufficiently apparent te 
every reader, that tle claims of Russia to Literary distinction 
are great and undeniable. But I shall extend the present inquiry 
still further, and endeavour to evince that she is not less favour- 
ed by Science and Art, tian embellished by genius, and the Belles 
Lettres. 

An ambitious prince of uncommon sagacity, like Peter the 
Great, who travelled to improve his dominions, and watched the 
slowest operation of every obvious, as well as latent cause, that 
contributed to national opulence, power, and glory, readily dis 
cerned, and instantly adopted every foreign custom, which tend- 
el to such noble ends. Animated by such motives, and guided 
by such observation, he instituted the Imperial Academy of 
Sciences, the plan of which was signed on the 10th of February, 
1724; and formed according to the advice of Leibnitz and Wolf; 
while several distinguished foreigners were solicited to become 
members of the new institution. 

The death of Peter gave a momentary check to its progress; 
but Catharine the 1st. resumed the plan in 1725; and in 1726 
she honoured the meeting of the Academy with her presence, to 
hear an Oration on the Loadstone and Needle from a German 
professor, whose Science she could not comprehend. 

Her presence was but honour; but her munificence was a sub 
stantial benefit. She settled on the Academy the annual sum of 
50901. sterling; and from this source, fifteen Professors in the 
various departments of Science and Literature, were pensioned. 
This auspicious encouragement, however, terminated with this 
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Empress, after whose death it was again visited by many obsta- 
cles, and serious disasters. 

Peter the Second was insensible to the charms of learning, and 
ignorant of the great political advantages, to be derived from the 
diffusion of knowledge. He refused to pay the salaries of the 
‘members, and the society languished under the double frowns of 
power and of penury. 

The Empress Anne, more rational, liberal, and enlightened, 
again revived its energies by her patronage; and annexed to it, a 
Seminary for the education of youth, under the care of the pro- 
fessors. During the reign of Elizabeth, the Institution assumed 
a still nobler attitude: and being considerably enlarged, as well 
as improved, its splendour was enhanced by the presence of a 
great number of foreign literati; and Lomorosof and Rumoosky, 
remarkable for their genius, were added to the list of members. 
In addition to these advantages, its yearly revenue was now aug- 
mented to 10,6591. sterling. 

Catharine the 2d. had yet move enlarged conceptions of the be- 
nefits to be accomplished by this royal institution; and by cor- 
recting many errours, and improving its plan, she gave a new im- 
pulse to its efforts, and achieved fresh conquests, by its researches 
and industry. ‘To proportion its power and ability, to its exer- 
tions, she enriched its funds by a donation of 2000/. sterling, 
periodically repeated. She then selected the most capable of the 
professors, to visit the different provinces of her empire, for the 
purpose of exploring their natural history, and supplying the 
defects of their soil. They were also instructed to make reports, 
and suggest improvements, in every branch of agriculture, and 
rade; to mark the longitude and latitude of towns; observe the 
varieties of the climate; to trace and describe the customs and 
manners; languages, dresses, antiquities, traditions, and every 
other important feature in the complicated character of the Rus- 
sian dominions. 

By this royal enterprise, the press of the academy soon teem- 
ed with valuable publications, upon the natural history, moral 
condition, and geigraphical situation of the various provinces of 
the empire; and Russia in addition to the honours of genius, 
may claim the merit of having amassed a more valuable stock of 

knowledge, in regard to the internal state, aud intrinsick trea- 
VOL. IV. 46 
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sures of her country, than any other northern, and many south- 
ern nations possess. 

The travels and researches of professessor Pallas are known 
to every body; and although not so celebrated, the labours of his 
companions are equally estimable, for their scientifick influence. 

Under the title of “Commentarii Academie Scientiarum Im- 
perialis Petropolitanee, ad An. 1726.” were first published in 
1728; and continued till 1747, when their title was partially 
changed, and some alteration made in the work. Its permanent 
arrangement, admits of the publication of two volumes annually; 
which are said to be replete with useful matter, and ingenious dis- 
quisitions upon every department of science, natural history, and 
mathematicks. 

The salaries of the professors vary from 2001. to 400/. per an- 
num; and they are furnished with a house; a provision which we 
may conclude to be every way sufficient for their comfort and in- 
dependence. 

To the Academy is appended a library, and cabinets of natu- 
“al history and curiosities, worthy of the genius of the founder, 
and the grandeur of the nation. The nnmber of volumes con- 
tained in the former in 1772, amounted to thirty-six thousand. 
Among these, the most remarkable are the Chinese Books, of 
which there are two thousand eight hundred tracts; and a cata- 
logue was made of them by Leontief, who resided for many years 
at Pekin. 

It is to the Russians, that we are hereafter to look for more 
certain information, respecting the Literature and history ol 
China, which is still involved in the mist of fable, and the vanity 
of ignorance. Owing to the friendly and intimate understanding 
between the two courts, the Russians have established a Chureh 
at Pekin, where their students are allowed to study the Chinese 
language. From this Seminary, fixed in the heart of that jea- 
lous empire, the Russians have already obtained much valuable 
knowledge, in regard to the history, laws, and geography of China, 
translated from original works published at Pekin. 

The Museum attached to the Academy is related to be propor- 
tionately splendid, and equally rich in its collections; as well as 
the cabinet of Natural history. To these must be superadded 
the Anatomical Cabinet; whose contents, as we!! as those of the 
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former, it does not come within the limited view of my present de- 
sign, to recount. 


in the chamber of Rarities, however, there are many curious 


objects that deserve the attention, and will repay the labour of 


the reader, for their perusal. Here are deposited the various or- 
naments and arms, which have been discovered in the Siberian 
tombs; some constructed of massive gold, superbly worked, and 
of inestimable value. The bracelets of that precious metal, are 
said to weigh a pound, besides which there are collars, fashioned 
in the shape of serpents; vases, crowns, bucklers, rings; figures 
of various animals richly carved in silver and gold; sabres, with 
hilts of gold, studded with precious stones; aid some ‘lartar 
idols) Numerous other antiquities may also be named; among 
them are copper knives, spears, and swords; but the most of 
them are of solid gold, elegantly worked, and embellished. 

Such are the remains of a refined nation, that once inhabited 
the banks of the Tobol, the Irtish, and the Volga; and who are 
conjectured by some philosophers, with great probability, to have 
been the Mongols, who under Zinghis Khan, spread their empire 
from the great wall of China to beyond the river Irtish. 

Of the cabinet of coins, with other innumerable curiosities, | 
can only observe that they correspond with the treasures of the 
aation in the foregoing departments of Science and learning; 
and that he, who hopes to depreciate the intellectual character 
of Russia with any success, must previously destroy the evidence 
she possesses of her genius, industry, and power, 

From respect to the memory of their royal founder, the Acad 
emy, have preserved in their museum, the horse which Peter rod 
at the Battle of Pultowa; and also his two favourite dogs, with 
his tools and turning lathe. Besides these, there are severa! 
specimens of his mechanick art, and a bay of wrought iron, with 
this inscription: “1724, Thursday Feby. 21. his majesty Peter J. 
being at Olonetz, forged this bar with his own hand.” 

The Globe of Gottorp, is another curiosity of the Academy, 
that deserves to be mentioned. “It ts a hollow sphere, eleven 
leet in diameter, containing a table, and seats for twelve persone, 
The inside represents the visible surface of the heavens: the 
stars are distinguished according to their respective magnitudes, 
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being turned by a curious piece of mechanism, exhibits the true 
position of the heavens. The outside represents the terrestrial 
globe.” 

Attached to this great institution, is the Academy of Arts, 
founded by the Empress Elizabeth; who gave it an original fund 
of 4000! per annum, and calculated for forty scholars. But Ca- 
tharine the 1 improved the plan; and making it a distinct estab. 
lishment, augmented the scholars to 300, aud its revenue to 
12,000/; she also caused a large circular building to be erected, 
for their accommodation in front of the Neva. At the age of 
six years, scholars are admissible, and at eighteen they are dis. 
missed. From their entrance till they are fourteen, they are reg. 
ularly instructed in reading, writing, arithmetick, drawing, and 
the French and German languages. When they have completed 
this age, they have it at their option to enter any of four classes, 
three of which consist of the Fine Arts, and one of the useful, 
No excitement is omitted by the directors, that can tend to emu. 
lation, or excellence; and prizes are annually distributed among 
those who display superiour skill or ingenuity. 

Yet it is affirmed that these eilorts of the government to in- 
troduce the arts, were forced and unnecessary; and that they 
have not eventuated in the benefits contemplated to be achieved 
by the Institution. ‘This is perhaps caused, by too great a num- 
her of students being admitted; and cannot be owing to any ra- 
dical errour in the principles of the society. A great number 
may be out of proportion to the other professions; and thus 
a redundancy of hands depreciate the value of their labours; or 
what is more likely in the case of Russia, a taste for the finer 
arts being confined to a few of the nobility, and not spread among 
the people in general, may cause a want of patronage, fatal to 
their progress, and disastrous to their toils. 

In addition to these institutes, whose flourishing condition ex- 
alts Russia to an equality with the other countries of Europe, the 
“Society for the Promotion of Agriculture,” also contributes to 
enhance ber character, and multiply her resources. It is said to 
be indebted for its establishment, to the following circumstance 
The empress Catharine, one day at table, expressed in a very ani- 
mated strain, her favourable opinion of such a Society; and ad- 

verted tothe great benefits likely to flow from it; at the same 
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time suggesting a design of it to Prince Orlof, who was present. 
The prince immediately proceeded to the execution of the plan; 
and in association with fourteen of the nobility and literati, they 
all assembled, united themselves into a body, and drew up rules 
for their government; this happened in June, 1765; and being 
exhibited to the Empress she instantly approved of the institution, 
by a letter in her own hand, to the following purport. 

“The design which you have just formed for the improvement 
of agriculture and husbandry, is highly agreeable to us; and your 
labours will be regarded as effectual proofs of a true zeal, and 
love for your country. We consider the plan and the regulations, 
by which you have bound yourselves, as deserving our approba- 
tion, and we graciously allow you to be called the Free Econo- 
mical Society. You may rest assured that we take your Society 
under our protection: we not only consent, that you use our seal 
and imperial coat of arms; but, as a particular mark of our good 
will towards you, we permit you to bed our device in the centre 
of our imperial coat of arms; namely, a hive, to which bees are 
bringing honey, with the motto “Profitably.” 

“We gratify, moreover, your Society with 6000 rubles towards 
the purchase of a convenient house, as well for your meeting, as 
for the purpose of holding a library on subjects of agriculture. 
Your labours, will, under the protection of divine providence, be 
highly advantageous to you and your posterity; and we will not 
fail,in proportion as your zeal displays itself, to increase our good 
will.” “CATITARINE.” 

“October 21, 1765.” 


But without recounting every literary institution, and wise re- 
gulation, that abounds in Russia, for the purpose of disseminating 
knowledge, and prompting researches, | shall merely advert, in 
general, to the actual existence of such treasures; and referring 
the reader to other publications for a more accurate display of 
them, confine myself to the appropriate inferences they suggest. 

There is no language, scarcely, but what may be acquired i- 
some of the schools of Russia; and no rank or description of 
people are deprived of the benefits of education, except the 
lowest of the peasants. 

In 1768, Catharine appointed a committee to superintend the 
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a 
translations of the most celebrated modern writers, and of the 
classicks, into the Russian language, for which she contributed 
10001. yearly; to aid a work which must be allowed the most effi- 
cient, for extending a taste for polite learning, and exciting go 
nius to great undertakings. | 

The art of Painting was introduced into Russia from Greece, 
at an earlier period than it was revived 1m Italy; but the tumul- 
tuous nature of the times, the convulsions of conquest, the ray. 
ages of war, and the protracted ignorance and penury of the peo. 
ple, hindered them from advancing to any tolerable degree of 
beauty. At the present time, the fine arts, are not at a high pitch 
of excellence in Russia, which requires an antecedent perfection 
in every other subject, and degree of refinement and opulence, 
that borders upon the defects of fastidious delicacy in nobler 
branches of knowledge. 

Of collections of foreign paintings, however, they are not de- 
ficient, Adjoining the imperial palace, is an entire range of 
buildings allotted for a Cabinet of paintings; many of which are 
by the first artists; among whom we may mention the following: 
Raphael, Titian, Paul Veronese, Rubens, Vandyke, Rewmbrandt, 
Claude Lorraine, Sal. Rosa; with some of the productions of 
Mays, and Battoni, possessing less beauties. 

Thus if Russia cannot boast at present, of a school of native 
Painters, she at least, possesses the materials to kindle the genius, 
form the taste, and excite the emulation of her future artists. 

To judge of the future improvement of Russian learning, as 
well as to estimate its past progress, and present condition, we 
must consider the native force of intelligence that brightens theit 
understandings, and the moral circumstances which either ob 
struct, or accelerate the refinement of knowledge. In compar- 
ing the first, it is necessary to avoid conjecture, as well as preju- 
dice; and to infer their possible capacity only from the evidence 
of their aciual performances. It is easy for hardoned arrogance, 
to condemn a whole people to verbal duiness, without refiection 
or inquiry; but when a nation can display the accumulated pro- 
ductions of ceuturies, as a test of their ability, it is the demand 
of justice, enforced by wisdom and candour, to measure thei 
by the only unerring standard that can exist. Nor will it be dil- 
ficult, in deing this, to discern the full limits of their intellectual 
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power, from their works that are already before us; one genera- 
tion is rarely more sagacious than another, and the only diflerences 
fyund to subsist between various periods of the same country, are 
caused more by diversity of knowledge, than any improvement 
of penetration, or increase of intelligence. 

It has been fantastically imagined by some writers, that the 
rigour of their climate imparted sterility to their minds, and chil- 
led the ferveur, as well as contracted the range of their imagina- 
tion. But this is a prejudice consequent to our veneration, for 
the bright felicity of Grecian Letters. ‘The moderate climate of 
Attica, because it was a fortuitous concomitant of their perfect 
state of Learning, has ever since been supposed essential to 
great genius, or scientifick acquisitions; and it is only within a 
short period, that this illusion has been partly dispelled. We 
now beheld the same salubrious climes, that were imagined tobe. 
stow the gift of wit on their inhabitants two thousand years ago, 
the seats of stupidity, ferocity, and ignorance. Athens, once the 
favourite temple of the Muses, is now the stye of a Turkish 
Aca; and Constantinople, that preserved some remnant of clas- 
sick excellence and taste, through the dark convulsions of the 
niddle ages, is now disgraced by every ignoble quality, and men- 
tal perversion. Even Rome and Italy, have sunk from the emi- 
nence of their former fame, while their climate has retained its 
sweetness and serenity. The examples, however, of the same 
truth, are too numerous to be cited; and will spontaneously pre- 
sent themselves to the mind of the literary student. 

The form of the Russian is remarkable for physical strength, 
being of a robust and hardy nature; and his mind bears some si- 
militude to his body, as it is rather characterized by energy, than 
quickness; yet his perception is not dull, nor is his judgment 
‘low. He rather resembles the English than any other nation, 
and while he is sometimes great he is always respectable. 

In the productions of this people, we discover much perfection 
mevery faculty of the mind; their erudition implies industry, 
curiosity, and judgment; their invention is conspicuous in the 
many novel combinations which their works present to us; the 
talidity of their imagination sparkles in some of the noblest po- 
tick flights, that exist; and their taste, though not highly refined, 
is shown to be good, and susceptible of improvement, by their imi- 
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tating with success, the best models, in polite knowledge. If 
there is any one quality of intelleet, that predominates in their 
compositions, and governs their genius, it is fancy; a bold, daring, 
and brilliant fancy; that delights to tower to adventurous heights, 
and sometimes miscarries, from the grandeur of the attempt, 
though it generally succeeds in catching a novelty, that amply 
atones for its partial falls. So far, their claim to genius is indis. 
putable; while their title to Learning is not complete; yet as they 
possess the first, the superstructure is easily raised by sedulity 
and emulation; genius is the architect, as well as the foundation 
of Literature, and with the combined treasures of the world for 
materials, we may look forward to the time, when the temple of 
her fame will rise in enviable magnificence; when its base shall 
be immovable, and its turrets shall sparkle in the skies. | 
The magnitude and excellence of her productions, justify us in 
assigning to her so ample a measure of intellectual ability; few 
countries have achieved so much in so short a period; and fewer 
still have broke through that formidable body of obstacles, which 
opposed her improvement, and which she surmounted by a reso- 
lution not to be shaken, and a perseveraice insensible to fatigue. 
Innumerable circumstances conspired to preserve Russia in 
her original barbarity, and hinder her emergence from ignorance 
and sloth. Her geographical position will always be unfavourable 
to her literary character, as it precludes that facility of commu- 
nication with the more polished nations of Europe, which consti- 
tutes one of the chief excitements of exertion, and creates a 
sphere within the limits of which the influence of learning is 
most powerfully exercised. Russia is the remotest nation in the 
North of Europe: her neighbours are not more civilized or refined 
than herself; and at the very time, when she began to open 4 
communication with the Eastern Empire, and Greece, those coun- 
tries were overrun by the Turks, depriving her of the only chance 
of obtaining a tincture of knowledge, that presented itself for 
many centuries, to her view! about the same period too, she like- 
wise became aprey to the barbarians; and after suffering all the 
horrours of a ruthless enemy, entering her dominions for the pur 
poses of spoil and bloodshed, she was eventually brought under 
the Tartar yoke, which was instant death to every liberal pur- 
suit. 
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It is from the era of their expulsion, that we behold Russia gra- 
dually divesting herself of the garments of ignorance, and soft- 
ening her ferocity by the culture of knowledge. Yet every effort 
was feeble, and operose, from her unsocial situation; and the ab- 
sence of that excitement which example and sympathy beget. 
She was regarded with little interest, and no curiosity, by the 
surrounding nations; and with still less, by those more remote. 
Even at so late a period, as the reign of Peter the Great, we find 
her destitute of enlarged science, and classick literature; that 
illustrious monarch did much for the intellectual improvement 
of his empire; yet every effort was laboured, and every acquisi- 
tion forced: He purchased foreign Libraries and Cabinets; but 
after they were brought into his empire, he was still without pro- 
fessors to instruct his people, or artists to admire his collections; 
these too he invited from foreign parts; and in many cases his in- 
vitations were not complied with. At a later day, the chief 
physicians in Russia, were obtained from England or France, and 
the professors of her academies selected from the literati of Ger- 
many. ‘These were formidable obstacles to her improvement; but 
being surmounted they redound more to her honour and glory, 
than an easy conquest, purchased without toil, expense, or danger. 

Some peculiarities in the organization of her society, very 
inimical to her intellectual advancement, still subsist, and call 
loudly on her ambition for instantaneous reformation. In Russia, 
Society is divided into four classes. The nobility and gentry 
constitute the first. The second comprises the clergy. In the 
third are included all freemen who belong neither to the nobles, 
nor the peasants. The fourth, are the peasants, who being slaves, 
obstruct that general diffusion of knowledge, so essential to the 
formation of a literary character. However strongly imbued with 
a taste for letters, the middle and higher classes may be, there 
will always remain a check to the perfection of their intellectual 
refinement, while so barbarous a trait of a cruel policy, hinders 
the spirit of enterprise from swelling in the minds of the lower 
people. Itis not easy to explain the exact manner, in which the 
servitude of our own species and complexion, operates in beget- 
ting an insensibility of mind, and indelicacy of sentiment ad- 
verse to the higher beauties of the intellect. Yet it may be al- 
leoed, that ihe Athenians had their slaves, amidst all Sicir per- 
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fections; and why should not a modern nation equally prosper un- 
der the same circumstance? The question is hard to answer; per- 
haps it does not admit of a reply. Of this, however, we may be 
certain, that the chains of slavery intercept that ray of intelligence 
and education, which by lighting on a mind in which the mate. 
rials of genius were already provided by native sagacity, might 
bring to light those superiour endowments, which when conceal- 
ed under the garb of servitude, remain forever dead to the world, 
Many of the first writers of Russia, as well as those of other 
countries, have risen from the lowest station to the most famous 
eminence. 

The religion of the Greek Church which prevails in Russia, 
and was originally introduced from Constantinople, does not 
seem inimical to the progress of knowledge, or the culture of po- 
lite letters; nor do their convents, though subsisting in great 
numbers, appear more hostile to refinement. The latter are most- 
ly the seats of the Muses, and the Seminaries for education; and 
the parade and superstition which attend the former, seem void 
of that baneful and lethargick influence, that debases the mind, 
and damps the spirit of enterprising ambition. Nothing, there- 
fore, can be discovered in her religious institutions, likely to in- 
terrupt her future improvement. 

In her manners, and customs, that always considerably affect 
the intellectual character of a people, and manifest dispositions 
either favourable or adverse to learning, Russia presents mauy 
features, that indicate an auspicious result to her literary labours. 
She is generous, frank, and hospitable; easy of access to foreign- 
ers; void of jealousy, and disposed to instruction. Though the sud- 
denness of her political revolutions sometimes bespeaks a fero- 
city of spirit independent of control, and incompatible with ex- 
cellence in art and science; yet the general temper of the peo- 
ple, is painted by Mr. Coxe, as favourable to civility and refine 
ment; and the propendency of their minds to catch at every 
chance of improvement, adopt every exotick invention, and in- 
troduce principles, systems, and projects, advantageous to science, 
literature, or the arts, evince a curiosity not to be repressed, and 
an ambition worthy of success. 

Her political importance, and extending commerce, as they ex- 
alt her to distinction, and make her productions interesting to 
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the world, likewise contribute to propel her in the career of learn- 
ing and glory. Considered as increasing her resources, and dif- 
fusive opulence among the body of the people, they tend in ano- 
ther manner equally efficacious, to promote and stimulate, and 
reward, a literary spirit. Next in importance to curiosity and 
genius, is the pecuniary power, and leisure, to read and recom- 
pense the productions of authors; and these advantages Russia 
appears to be rapidly attaining; while the court and government 
have set the impressive example of taste, and munificence. In 
every light, therefore, Russia promises to advance to great excel- 
lence, and give birth to stupendous improvements. But, after 
all, she must have time to cultivate her genius, and experience to 
mature her plans; judgment must grow cool, to correct her er- 
rours, and the beauties of novelty and invention must be tested 
by the unanimous approbation of succeeding ages. 


‘°T was slow experience, tedious mistress! taught 
‘All that e’er nobly spoke, or bravely fought: 

«Twas she the patriot, she the bard refin’d, 

“In arts that serve, protect, or please mankind. 

“Not the vain visions of inactive schools, 

“Not fancy’s maxims, not opinion’s rules, 

*E’er form’d the man whose gen’rous warmth extend 
“T”’ enrich his country, or to serve his friends.” 


Such is “the judgment of Hercules.” 

Independent of these circumstances, however, it must be re- 
membered, that Russia is a nation just starting on the iull career 
of France; fresh in the chase, vigorous in her exertions, and pant- 
ing to be distinguished. She has never made a pause prophetick 
of her failure, or declined from her original energy and bright- 
ness; her improvement has been always growing, though gradual, 
and though not quick, has not been tardy; but her pace has been 
firm, progressive, animated by the noblest resolution, apd strength- 
ened by unwearied perseverance. In consonance with such a 
beginning, we may boldly anticipate a successiul termination of 
her literary pilgrimage; and at a period not very distant, we may 
hail her arrival at the shrine of Learning, and have our gratula- 
tion reciprocated for equal improvement: that such may be the 
fortune of Russia and America must be the heartfelt wis! of every 
lover of science, and every friend to mankind; and in pronoun 
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ing a devout prayer for a National benefit, and a literary blessing, 
I rely with confidence oa receiving the throb of sympathy from 
every bosom that beats with the sensibility of intelligence, or 
swells at the prospect of our future renown. S. 
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FOR THE PORTICO, 


-4n oration delivered, in the Baltimore College, on the evening of 
the 9th. of Oct. 1817, before the Philomathwan Society, hy 
Edward Hinkley A.M. one of its members, Published at the 
request of the Society. 


Patriotism, or the love of country, is generally considered one 
ef the noblest affections of which the human mind is susceptible, 
If the opinions of moral philosophers be correct, or not very er- 
roneous; if they have been successful in assigning effects to their 
causes, it must, at least, be a very powerful principle of human ac- 
tion. To its influence have been attributed the most arduous 
and splendid deeds achieved by man, in the different parts and 
ma of the world. From the siege of Troy in the east, to the 
battle of New Orleans in the west, the page of history is replete 
with narrations of exploits, said to be the legitimate offspring of 
patriotism. It has animated the voice of statesmen, given cou- 
rage and strength to heroes; it has aroused nations to arms, and 
led armies tobattle. Every danger has been incurred, every hard- 
ship sustained; hunger and thirst, cold and heat, have been endu- 
red; mountains and deserts, and forests and oceans, have been tra- 
versed by the patriot. 

Taking praise as the criterion of merit, we must believe, that 
patriotism 13 a virtuous as well as a powertul principle of action. 
Historians dwell with delight in delineating its characteristick 
features. ‘They minutely relate, not merely the deeds, but the 
words, and even the thoughts peculiar to patriots; and, when 
their stories are fully told, and the chapters prolonged with he- 
nourary reflections and high commendations, they seem, with 
reluctance, to finish the pleasing task. Sentiments of praise have 
issued, not only from the pen of the historian, but also from the 
lips of the orator. With singular ardour and extraordinary force 
has he declaimed, when love of country was his theme. Elo- 
quence appears ever splendid and grand; she shines in her 
richest robes, in her most brilliant gems, when she pays a tribute 
of respect to her country’s friends. ‘The poet too, is ever zeal- 
ous in this cause. To celebrate the patriot and his deeds, he sel- 
dom fails to pray for inspiration of his muse; and she, as if con- 
scious of the sincerity of his prayer, and of the high merit of 
his theme, kindles in his breast poetick fire, and smiles to see the 
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Py 
ssing, warm lines flow in panegyrick measure. Thus has the historian 
- from written, the orator pee any the poet sung; the pen, the tongue, Me 
ce, or and the lyre have played skilfully in eulogizing the love of cown- un ie 
g try. Artists of various kinds, indeed, have exercised their skill nae 
7 to confer marks of distinction upon those who have olitained the A 
appellation of patriot. View the character of the paintings, ene i. 
rravings and statues that adorn the walls of publick edifices, or ‘am "FY 
of private dwellings; see whose tables are loaded with presents 
of exquisite workmanship; whose bosoms are graced with medals oR 
ing of of silver and gold; and to the preservation of whose memory co- 
ty, by lumns of polished marble, in splendid grandeur, rise! Such is the 
at the power and such the praise of patriotism. 
But while the existence of the principle has been thus acknow- 
ledged; while its effects have been thus admired and extolled: 
ed one its causes seem to have been seldom investigated and rarely de- 
»ptible. scribed. Various and contradictory opinions are entertained and 
ery er- expressed concerning the conduct of nations and of individuals, 
to their from an imperfect knowledge of their motives; from not consi- 
yan ace dering the peculiar circumstances in which they are placed, the 
rduous particular objects which they may be striving to obtain. In 
rts and order, therefore, to form some well grounded opinion of the na- 
, to the ture of patriotism, some just estimate of the conduct of those 
replete professing to act under its influence; to ascertain under what cir- 
ring of cumstances it may exist, grow and advance to the highest degree 
en cou- towards perfection; we propose, as an object worthy of our en- 
ns, and deavours, to inquire into some of the causes of its excitement; 
y hard- to observe them in the different conditions of men, in the differ- P 
1 endu- ent stages and forins of civil society. siz 
een tra- The least degree of patriotism can scarcely exist, without some e eh 
degree of civilization. In the most degraded state of the haman . i 4 
ve, that species, few are the wants of man, few the objects of his affec- eh, 
action. tion. ‘Phe savage who knows not the distinctions of property in 
eristick lands or goods, who lives upon the spontaneous productions of the 
but the earth, roots, herbs, fruits, animals of land and water, can have no 
1, when very strong feelings of local attachment. ‘To satisiv his animal 
vith ho- desires constitutes his chief employment. Like the wild Arab 
m, with or the American Indian, he roams hundreds of miles in quest of 
ise have sustenance; and, having satisfied his hunger and slaked his thirst, 
rom the like the beast, he lies down to sleep and rest his weary limbs, 
rv force until appetite induces him to abandon his temporary abode and 
». Flo- again pursue his game. ‘The cave, the rock, or the tree, found in 
in her his path, may serve to shelter him from the storm, to protect him 
1 tribute from the severity of heat or cold. ‘Thus he exists, unmindfaul et 
er zeal- the past, regardless of the future; ignorant of the place of his 
, he sel- nativity, and careless of that which may be his grave. Lf his per- 
if con- ‘on be attacked, or the bow or its arrow be snatched from his 
merit of hand, for the gratification of his dire revenge, rather than the sake 
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of justice or the safety of his fellows, he will mangle the limbs 
wal drink the blood of his aggressor. 

The pastoral state, the first grade in the om of civiliza- 
tion, gives rise, perhaps, to some principles of patriotism. When 
man, either from inability or unwillingness to procure, by hunt- 
ing, flesh sufficient to satisfy his desires, had contrived to tame 
some species of animals, to reduce them to his possession and 
control; he soon found, in his flocks and herds, objects of interest 
and regard. They supply him with food and clothing, and his 
supplies, like his wants, became regular. ‘The palate, as well as 
the appetite, could be occasionally gratified. A call, a kid, ora 
lamb, with pressed milk, might furnish a tasteful repast. Vigi- 
lance and industry were freely bestowed as they were certtialy 
required to preserve his property. His cattle must be supplied 
with pasture, and protected from harm. ‘They must be watched 
by day and by night, as well to prevent them from going astray, 
and returning to a state of wildness, as to guard them from the 
ravages of lawless men and prowling beasts. Shepherds, in tend- 








ing their flocks, might learn to love the sweets and beauties of 

surrounding nature. While their feet were moistened with the 
dew-drops of the morning, their senses might be regaled with 
serene air, gentle zephyrs, rustling leaves, melodious birds, frag. 
rant plants and blooming flowers. From the rays of the noon- 
tide sun, they might retreat to crystal streams and shady bow- 
ers. And while reclining on their grassy couch during the soft 
hours of evening, they might tune their rustick pipes, observe the 
places of the moon or the courses of the stars, and hold sweet 
converse concerning the mysterious works of creation. So the 
intellectual and the active powers were awakened. the social 
qualities were improved, and feelings of attachment arose for the 
objects of attention and enjoyment. 

But this state is comparatively rude, and hardly admits of very 
strong local attachments. Numerous flocks and herds require 
successive pasture, and man is still a wandering animal. His 
country is unbounded; he has no permanent residence. The 
bonds of union, that may exist, cannot be very extensive. Fami- 
hes and tribes must be frequently divided, and their sections 
must depart in different directions. And as their leaders might 
not always, like Abrahain and Lot, possess a spirit of accommo- 
dation, strife and contention would often arise, which might not 
end without war and destruction. 

The arts of civilization, therefore, seem indispensably neces- 
sary; not merely to local attachment, but to any very powerful 
or extensive principles of patriotism. A numerous and increas 
ing population cannot long subsist within the limits of any terri- 
tory, how fertile soever its soil or how inviting soever its clime, 
without some means of support, besides those afforded by the 
spontaneous productions of the earth. Hence savages and bar- 
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barians prevent the increase of their wants, by destroying a pro- 
ortion of their children in infancy; and supply them, by plun- 
ee civilized nations of the fruits of their ingenuity and la- 
bour. The necessities of men must be relieved. Even the Is- 
raelites, in the wilderness, before they had been fed with manna 
from Heaven, regretted that they had not died by the flesh-pots 
of Egypt, a country in which they had suffered the most cruel 
bondage, and from which they had been delivered by the same 
miraculous power which, at the time of their murmurings, was 
their protector and guide. 

It has been remarked, that most conquests are made by pover- 
ty and want upon plenty and riches. “The Saracens, leaving 
the deserts of Arabia, carried their conquests northwards upon 
all the fertile provinces of the Roman empire, until they met the 
Turks coming southwards from the deserts of Tartary.” For 
similar reasons, the northern nations of Europe were induced te 
abandon their native, but uncultivated regions, aad, breaking 
through the barriers of imperial power, to settle on the well cul- 
tured fields of France, Italy and Spain. 

Where agriculture, manufactures and commerce, with their 
various subsidiary arts, afford numberless means of support and 
comfort to any people; where the streams of plenty flow and all 
may drink freely of their waters, there the love of country will 
exist with the influence of some very powerful passions of the 
human breast. With secret joy the husbandman views the wav- 
ing grain, the spreading vines and the bended boughs which re- 
ceive his daily care, and which promise to crown him with a plen- 
tiful harvest. The artizan is proud of the productions of his la- 
bour; he readily resents any attempt to demolish or deface them. 
The merchant beholds with rapture, the long expected ship, rich- 
ly laden with the luxuries of foreign climes, wafted, in triumph, 
to the desired haven. Will they willingly abandon passions so 
valuable and pleasing! Will they readily yield them to any in- 
vaders! 

Wealth, however, is not, to all, the only desirable object. The 
fields of knowledge and the gardens of taste have more attractive 
charms. These enlighten the understanding and refine the feel- 
ings; and, while they sharpen and create intellectual desires, 
furnish a feast of the richest viands, for their full gratification. 
We feel a peculiar attachment to those countries, where science 
has shed her lucid rays, where the rank grass of literature has 
flourished, and where the polite arts have lived in perfection. 
Who does not venerate the names of Greece and Rome! Whe 
does not wish to tread the ground where wisdom and valour 
dwelt; to walk in philosophick groves, listening to the imagined 
voice of departed sages; to examine the remains of architectural 
elerance and grandeur; and to recline on the birth-places and 
the graves of statesmen, heroes, philosophers, orator and poets 
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Several cities claimed, and earnestly contended for, the honour 
of having given birth to Homer. Cicero, it is said, was in extacy, 
when, after a long and laborious search, he found enveloped jn 
brambles, the tomb of Archimedes. 

The domestick and friendly relations bind, with delicate, but 
strong ties, a citizen to his country. ‘The frequent intercourse, 
the kind offices, the mutual sympathies, the virtuous love, of re. 
lations and friends, are ever living springs of the purest and 
most delicious pleasures. With extreme reluctance yo we Sepa- 
rate from these dearest objects of the heart; with the greatest 
cheerfulness do we again mingle withthem. At parting, the eyes 
weep with griel; at meeting, they sparkle with joy. The sea- 
beaten mariner longs to behold the partner of his life; and he 
. dreads the raging elements, only because they may disappoint 
his hope. Ulysses gladly sailed away from the syren charms of 
the goddess Calypso, sighing to enjoy the preferable company of 
his constant Penelope. What heart is not attuned to the chorus 
ef “wife, children and friends!” 

It has been said, that “the happiness of men consists not so 
much in an abundance of enjoyments as in the peace and secu- 
rity with which they possess them.” And, perhaps, it is true, that 
the most powerful causes of patriotism consist in those wise in- 
Stitutions which effectually secure the blessings of a country 
from foreign and domestick violence. 

The first grand requisite to the security of a country, is natu 
ral independence. No nation ever long continued in the quiet 
enjoyment of its rights and privileges, which had once yielded to 
the impositions or exactions of foreign power. Strong and cruel 
ambition is seldom satiated, until, either by gradual encroach- 
ments, it has reduced its victims to a state of complete slavery, 
or, by accumulated wrongs, pressed so hard upon the elastick spi- 
rit of noble souls, as to provoke a recoil of vengeance upon its 
own devoted head. Alexander wept for worlds of conquest; and 
the career of Ceesar’s ambition was cut by the bold arm of Bru- 
tus. 

To preserve national independence has produced some of the 
mightiest efforts of human genius. When Philip of Macedon, 
had designed to subjugate the Grecian states; when many of the 
first citizens of Athens had basely bartered, for gold, their coun- 
try’s best rights; then spake Demosthenes, in the majesty of elo- 
quence, with the virtues of a patriot. When the Danes had in- 
vaded, and, apparently, subdued England; then Alfred the great, 
well knowing the value of independence and feeling a keen an- 
guish at the prospect of losing it, retired, in solitude, to a morass, 
prepared arms, visited the Danish camp, in the disguise of a 
harper, collected a few congenial spirits, rushed upon the enemy 
and rescued his country from their grasp. Thaddeus of War- 
saw is a faithful picture of the bravery and sufferings of the un¢ 
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sutcessful patriots of Poland; the agonies of whose expiring 
liberty are exquisitely painted in the poet’s line; 








“And Freedom shriek’d when Kosciusko fell.”’ 


A good form of government, next to national independence, is 
essentially requisite to the best security which may be enjoyed by 
the inhabitants ofa country. We cannot assent to the political 
doctrine of the poet who says, 


“For forms of government let fools contest, 
Whate’er is best administer’d, is best.” 


The same form of government may be well or ill administered, 
and therefore be, apparently, productive of very different conse- 
quences; as an instrument, in the hands of one, may be useful, 
in those of another, destructive. But history and experience 
have taught us, and we may infer, not indeed from the precepts 
of Machiavel or Hobbes, nor from the ideal models of Plato, Har- 
rington, Moore and others, but from the principles of human na- 
ture, the rights and duties of men, that some forms of govern- 
ment, as well as of a machine or instrument, are less liable than 
others, to be perverted or abused, and better calculated to effec- 
tuate the purposes for which they should be intended. ‘To esta- 
blish and maintain, for the inhabitants of a country, that form of 
government which is best calculated to promote their happiness, 
is one of the noblest employments of man, the peculiar duty ot 
wise and good patriots. Though it would be presumptuous to at- 
tempt a delineation of the character, the peculiar qualities and 
beauties of such a government; yet it may not be impertinent to 
say, that every form of government, which, at the present day, 
is fuliy entitled to be denominated good, must, in its composition, 
warrant to the people, for whom it is composed, civil, political, 
and religious liberty. ‘The lives and fortunes of men must be 
secured by established laws, founded on the basis of hamanity 
and justice, contrived to encourage industry and enterprise, to 
promote knowledge and virtue, to restrain cruelty, mjustice, and, 
as far as possible, every turbulent passion and vicious practice. 
The people should bold the right of choosing their own rulers, 
and exercise some peaceable means of redressing the wrongs that 
may be experienced, either from the usurpation or from the abuse 
of power. Every individual should enjoy the inalienable right 
of using, without molestation, such religious creeds and ceremo+ 
nies as are consistent with the dictates of his own conscience, 
and the peace and good order of society. These principles of 
liberty, are necessary to advance the earthly happiness of man, 
and to prepare him for the enjoyment of Heavenly felicity. 

Having slightly sketched a few of the chief causes of patriot- 
ism, from the sensations of the savage to the sentiments of am 
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enlightened citizen, let us rapidly glance over the surface of the 
earth to ascertain in what country, empire, kingdom or state, they 
now exist in the most flourishing condition. 

Shall we cast our eyes upon Africa? Shall we look on her 
burning sands, among her tawny sons, fer the arts of civilization, 
for knowledge, refinement, laws and liberty? As well may we 
look among the brutes of her sultry climes. ‘The ourang outang 
discovers nearly as much intelligence as some of the natives on 
the coast of Guinea; the lion or the elephant is not so revengeful 
as the Hottentot; wolves and tigers, according to Bruce, are 
more merciful than the Abyssinians; and, giving credit to the 
story of Adams, our shipwrecked mariner, camels or dromeda- 
ries are nut wore abject slaves than the inhabitants of Tombuc- 
too.* Egypt was once the seat of science, and Carthage of free- 
dom and commerce; but obelisks aud pyramids have long sur- 
vived the rude genius of the former, and near to the capital of 
the latter, once the proud monument of the wisdom and benevo- 
dence of Dido, the loveliest of queens, once the cause of the spi- 
rit and heroism of Hannibal, the bravest of generals, now stand 
Tripoli and Algiers; cities, or rather places, the names of which 
are alone sufficient to excite our pity and our indignation; places 
in which the captive citizens of civilized, christian nations, are, 
like criminals, chained to the oars of galhies, or, like beasts of 
burden, yoked together to drag, over the scorching sands, timber 
and other materials to accomplish the nefarious purposes of the 
vilest, the most contemptible beings that ever disgraced the hu- 








man species. 

Shall our attention be, for a nroment, fixed upon the broad sur- 
face of Asia? Pleased with the vast variety of gifts profusely scat- 
tered over this quarter of the earth by the liberal hand of 
Nature; contemplating the spot first allotted for the abode of 
man, the countries first peopled after the Deluge; filled with aw- 
ful reverence at the sight of Sinai’s mount; gazing, with humble 

titude, on Bethlehem and Calvary; Fancy exclaims, how rich, 

ow wise, how good, how happy must be its inhabitants! But 
how is Fancy deluded! Throughout the immense regions of Tar- 
tary, anciently the splendid empire of the famous Tamerlane, 
scarcely a sign of cultivation is perceptible. Hordes of wander- 
ing barbarians, wallowing in the mire of human depravity, fill 
the wide expanse. 

The Turks, possessing the most delightful climate in the world, 
the happiest situation for commerce, wealth, learning and genius, 
are, in consequence of the absolute despotism of their govert- 
ment, generally indolent, poor, ignorant and wretched. “The 





* Inreading a very judicious review of the narrative of Adams in the No. 
of the North American Review for July, 1817, the anthor of this piece he 
fnund reasons to dis>elieve his story, at lerst ‘hat he saw Tumbuctoo. 
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Sultan is the only free man in his dominions.” His sceptre 
waves over the heads of all his subjects, who, completely divest- 
ed of liberty, tremble for the insecurity of their property and of 
their lives. 

The Chinese, though, perhaps, the most enlightened people of 
Asia, though remarkable for their industry, their manufactures, 
their cunning and their avarice, yet seem to have little concep- 
tion of the sublime principles of science, little skill in the liberal 
arts. They have never tasted the elixir of freedom, but partially 
felt the enlivenihg spirit of true religion. Whatever may have 
been the great doctrines of Confucius, or the precepts of morali- 
ty which he taught; few of his countrymen, it may be presumed, 
now know or regard them. 

Persia, a kingdom renowned for its ancient splendour and 
magnificence, having been founded by Cyrus, conquered by Alex- 
ander, partly subdued by the Romans, again conquered by Tam- 
erlane, has, at last, under a succession of cruel, ignorant and 
sluggish monarchs, claiming descent from Mahomet, sunk into a 
state of barbarous insignificance. In the language of its history, 
“once blooining as the garden of Eden, fair and flourishing to the 
eye, now, sad reverse! despoiled and leafless, by the ravages of 
war and desolating contention.” 

What horrible scenes appear in Arabia! Deserts of immense 
sands, which, when agitated by the wind, roll like the troubled 
ocean, and sometimes rising to mountains, overwhelm whole ca- 
ravans of travellers and bury them in oblivion—Armies of thieves 
and robbers, the descendants of Ishmael, not only slaying and 
plundering those who travel through their own country, but mak- 
ing inroads and committing depredations upon neighbouring 
countries; traversing even to the Atlantick ocean, to prey upon 
the wrecks of ships, and carry away captive the unfortunate sai- 
lors. 

But how is the sensibility of humanity touched at the misera- 
ble condition of the natives of India, suffering the double oppres- 
sion of domestick and foreign tyranny. Nearly one hundred 
millions of the inhabitants of Hisdostan, a territory stretching 
from the river Indus to the mountains beyond the Ganges, are 
now cringing under the red of British cP baw to the in- 
ordinate cravings of British avarice. The English East India 
Company, by means of more than one hundred and fifty thou- 
sand soldiers, quartered upon the different provinces, anoually ex- 
tort from the poor creatures the enormous sum of seventy-five 
millions of dollars.* As “ravening wolves,” desirous to appear 
‘in sheep’s clothing,” they have indeed been graciously pleased 
to permit a few missionaries to preach the Gospel among them. 
To permit—no! Sensible that ignorance, idolary and supersti- 


—<+ 


* Bee Hamilton’s Fast India Gazetteer, published in 1815 
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tion make the best tools for their service; fearful lest spiritual 
freedom should be incompatible with civil bondage, they peremp- 
torily ordered from their dominions, American missionaries, male 
and female,* who had left their dear country and friends, cut 
asunder the bonds of natural affection, incurred the perils, suf- 
fered the privations and hardships of the seas, to carry the glad 
tidings of salvation to that lost and perishing people; a people 
worshipping graven images, bowing down to the idol Juggernaut, 
a black monster, besmeared with the blood of human. sacrifice, 
sometimes sheltered in his pagoda, sometimes majestically mount- 
ed on his sacred car! Go, sous of freedom, go, friends to human- 
ity, go, heralds of the cross, give them light and liberty; give them 
peace and joy. 

Cease now to contemplate the melancholy scenes of Asia and 
look for some brighter prospects in Europe. The dark clouds of 
ignorance and superstiton, that long hung over this quarter of the 
elobe, and cast a dismal gloom upon its surface, have, during the 
last three hundred years, been gradually dispelled by the increas- 
ing light of reason and revelation, ‘The rubbish of Vandalism 
is, in part, cleared away; the ramparts of Popery are battered 
down.t The arts of civilization flourish. Agriculture adorns the 
fields, manufactures fill the towns, and commerce spreads her 
sails in the harbours and over the seas. ‘The votaries of learning 
have dug up the remains of ancient wisdom; the sons of Genius 
have greatly increased the stock of knowledge from the funds of 
their own invention. Philosophers have surveyed the earth and 
scanned the heavens. ‘They oe decomposed the elements of 
the former, explained the mazy windings of the stars that bespan- 
gle the latter. 

Some have minutely examined the structure of the human 
body; others have diligently studied the powers and operations 
of the human mind. For skill in the polite arts, some of the Eu- 
ropeans are scarcely inferiour to the ancients. Britain, Ireland, 
France and Italy can boast of orators, poets, painters and musi- 
eians, that need not blush in the presence of those of Grecian or 
of Roman name. But notwithstanding the learning and refine- 
ment of the Europeans, notwithstanding their philosophy and 
skill, they yet but imperfectly enjoy the inestimable privileges of 
liberty. Pride and ambition still bear sway. Empires, kingdoms, 
titles and honours are inherited. And though the heirs be infan- 
tile or superanuated, though they be fools or madmen, though pos- 
sessions be acquired and maintained at the expense of the trea- 





* Read the Memoirs of Mrs. Harriot Newell, an amiable and pious young 
lady, who, having been driven, with her husband, from Calcutta, died with 
her infant child, in the Isle of France. 

¢ Understanding that some persons were offended at this expression, it 
becomes the author, to say, that Popery here means no part of the Romap 
Catholick Relizion. 
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sure, and of the lives of millions, yet to question their divine right 
i9 the inheritance would be treasonable and linpious; would sub- 
ject one to the desolation of exile, to the gloom of a dungeon, to 
confiscation of property, and to the pains of death. ‘The terrible 
conflicts, that have receatly shocked the nations of Europe, agi- 
tated and alarmed the world, originated, possibly, in a patriotick 
motive in some of the par ties, to secure, by a just balance of 
owers, their own independence. But, if at any moment, Patri- 
otisin had balanced the political beam, did not Ambition instant- 
ly press her foot upon the scale and destroy the equilibrium?— 
Sone grains of patriotism may be detecte “lin the monstrous 
deeds of the exile, prisoner of yon lonely rock of the ocean. The 
eye of his political sagacity doubtless foresaw the conse quences 
of his own subjugation; he knew the necessity of his utmost ef- 
forts to avoid them. Under his supreme authority, Frenchmen 
were taxed to pay their own soldiers, fighting, with their E LInpe- 
rour, in foreign countries. Under his successor, Frenchmen are 
taxed to pay the soldiers of foreign countries, stationed in France 
to support a throne erected by the allied powers, Under his 
iron rule Frenchmen fell victims to the carnage of war, surround- 
ed by their enemies, in distant climes. Under the mild reign of 
Louis, the best men of France have been imprisoned and execa- 
ted in their own country, at home, by the hands of their tellow 
citizens, in presence of their friends, their relatives, their wives 
and their children. The contrast, however, seems not to justify 
the Emperour, though it condemns the King. = It shows, that the 
people of France were reduced to the sad alternative of submit- 
ting to the rule either of an independent despot, or of the minior 
of foreign powers. In regard to the Emperour, we may fairly 
“ay, that the independence of a country, containing thirty mil- 
lions of inhabitants who had entrusted him with the power ‘of its 
protection, was, when contrasted with the inglorious, abject, con- 
dition of the same country, an object of sufficient magnitude to 
arouse the energies even of his incomparable genius. Had he 
contined his attention to the attainment of this object; had the 
independence of his own country bounded the ardour ot his teel- 


| ings, the impetuosity of his motions, his labours would have been 
| laudable; France might have been inde pendent, and Buonaparte a 

patriot. But when, in the plenitude and pride of his power, he 
’ trampled on the principles of humanity and justice, and, not con- 


’ tent with the independence of his own country, threatened to 
, destroy that of others, then he found courage in the fearful and 
strength in the oppressed; then the flames of Moscow warmed 


5 the chill blood of the Russians, while winter clasped, in his icy 

arms, the fugitive invaders. A nation always endangers its own 
R inde pende nce, in attempting to destroy that of others. Genuine 
" patriotism, the constant friend of justice and benevolence, 


equal! y the ene my of lawless ambition and cruel revenge, too ne- 
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ble to be a slave, too generous to be a tyrant. Little of the ethe. 
real spirit has animated the souls of the Emperours and Kings of 
modern Europe, who appear not, like the gwardian angels of the 
countries over which they preside, busy to avert external evil, for 
the sake of internal peace, plenty and liberty; but, rather like 
the ministers of divine vengeance, sent to pour out the vials of 
wrath upon corrupt and guilty nations. And wo to the inhabi- 
tants of the nations, for the vials are not yet empty! 

Turn now from the eastern to the western world. View the 
interesting scenes presented in the United States of America. 
See a country arrayed in all the beauty and grandeur which na- 
ture can bestow! Behold her mountains and her rivers, her fo- 
rests and her lakes! What noble subjects for the pencil or the 
pen! Consider the extent of her territory, the salubrity of her 
climes, the fertility of her soil, the variety and abundance of her 
productions, the number of her bays and harbours, and the con- 
venience of all her navigable waters! How well adapted for the 
penne of agriculture, manufactures and commerce, of popu- 
ation, wealth, power and independence! Nor have these unpa- 
rallelled advantages been unimproved. During the last forty 
years, the number of states has increased, from thirteen to twen- 
ty; the number of inhabitants, from three millions to ten. The 
progress of the arts has been no less remarkable. At the period 
of the revolution, there were few settlements beyond the moun- 
tains; now they extend beyond the Mississippi. . Then the people 
were dependent on Britain for manufactures and most of the ne- 
cessaries of life; now the mechanick arts abound; and the annual 
value of domestick manufactures is estimated at two hundred 
millions of dollars. 

Since the peace in Europe, our foreign commerce has, of course, 
declined. But the avaricious will scarcely regret a loss which 
internal commerce may compensate; and the humane cannot wish 
for a source.of wealth which depended for its existence, upon 
the existence of wars and fightings; which derived its very nour- 
ishment from the lust of the guilty, the distress and slaughter of 
the innocent. 

Our country, as yet very young, cannot, indeed, boast of the 
highest scientifick and literary attainments. She deserves, how- 
ever, a rank superiour to that, allowed by her calumniators. 
Franklin discovered many properties of Electricity! He snached 
the thunderbolt from the clouds as well as the sceptre from ty- 
rants. ‘The merit of inventing the quadrant belongs, in right of 
priority, to Godfrey, a native of New Jersey, and not to Hadley, 
an Englishman, whose name it bears. In astronomical science, 
few could surpass Rittenhouse. Count Rumford, in a legacy be- 
queathed to establish a new branchof philosophy in our country, 
evinced at once his chemical skill and the love + bore to his na- 
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tive land.* In what part of the world has the steam engine been 
brought to the highest degree of practical perfection? He may 
find an answer who shall observe, on our waters, the boats that 
move, against wind and tide, with surprising celerity. The name 
of Fulton will live as long as the power of steam shall last. 
West, as an artist, has reflected honour on America. But to 
mention the names of all Americans eminent for their skill in 
the arts, or their attainments in science, would be an endlesa 
task. If the value of knowledge be estimated, in its extent, as 
well as in its degree, no nation excels our own. And how much 
greater is its utility, diffused through the whole mass o! the peo- 
ple, than confined to a few individuals or to a single class! 

But the peculiar privilege of Americans, the greatest earthly 
blessing, is liberty. When oppression had streched her arm a- 
cross the Atlantick, and made an attempt to impose her yoke upon 
the necks of those who had le/t her dominions in Europe, and 
fled for refuge, to Columbia’s distant shores; then the patriots of 
seventy six lighted up,in this land, a fire of independence which 
no power has hitherto been able to extinguish, and which all the 
powers of the earth can never extinguish. Under its cheering in- 
fluence were framed those political institutions, which manifest 
the wisdom and goodness of their authors, and which will excite 
the gratitude and praise of future generations. Unlike the pure 
Democracies of ancient Greece and Rome, they secure to the peo- 
ple, the soveriegn power of government, without inconvenience or 
danger. The principles of representation and the balance of 
powers, which were very imperiectly understood by the ancients, 
are the safe guards and preservatives of our free governments. 
The division of all delegated power into the legislative, the judi- 
cial and the executive departinents, the subdivision of the legis- 
lative among the one, the few and the many, and the qualified in- 
dependence and restraint of one department upon another, are 
principles, like those which regulate the motions of the heavenly 
bodies, admirably calculated, by alternate and reciprocal checks, 
toretain each in its proper orbit, to prevent confusion and to pre- 
serve order. Freedom of speech, freedom of the press, humane 
laws, trial by jury, and the free exercise of religion, are all guar- 
antied by our excellent constitutions. And what evils do we 
experience? No Cataline conspires against his country. No 
Caesar is ambitious to obtain a crown, No Nero, with flaming 
pitch, or wild beasts torments christians. No traitors or assassins: 
disturb our repose. Our President needs not the aid of foreign 
troops to maintain his authority. He rides, unguarded, among his 
fellow citizens: no bullets assail his carriage; no insult is offered 
to his person. Happy country! To borrow a poet’s description, 
——e 

* This sentence was accidentally omitted in the delivery of the oration 
For information on the subject to which it alludes, the rcader is referred 
to the N, A. Review, far 1816 
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“A land more fair and happy never sun 

View’d in his wide career! A lovely spot 

For all that life can ask! Salubrious! Mild! 

Its hills are green! Its woods and prospects fair! 
Its meadows fertile!) And, to crown the whole, 
In one delightful; it is our home 

The seat of Liberty with all its sweets.” 


And is this country doomed to run the career of other nations, 
to support a throne of arbitrary power? ‘To see her institu. 
tions trampled down; vexatious tyranny dragging the peasant 
from his cot; cruel impositions, emanating from a tyrant ora cor- 
rupt aristocracy, exacting every comfort from honest industry? 
Is she destined to bear, on a soil disgraced, a race of degenerate 
wretches, who preferring indolent ease to strenuous efforts, sink 
daily deeper into the gulph of slavery, till, at last, they despise 
those institutions which are the honour of their ancestors? Shall 
commerce retire from her ports, hardy industry quit the soil? 
and a few lordly mansions of wealth be scattered here and there; 
affording an asylum to those proud and selfish beings who esteem, 
the majority of mankind made only for thier mean_ pleasures? 
Shall such be the fate of our happy country? No. It will not, 
it cannot be. The records of the toils and sufferings of our fa- 
thers forbid it—The battle grounds on our sea coast and frontiers 
forbid it—The whitened bones of those who died in the prison 
ships, the Scorpion and the Jersey, forbid it—The monuments 
erected to the memory of departed heroes, the honourable wounds 
of many surviving, forbid it. The name of Washington alone 
will forever forbid it—The sentiments and feelings of every citi- 
zen forbid it—The great God of battles, the King of nations, 
and the Ruler of the universe, hath, by the mouths of his holy 
prophets, implicitly forbidden it. Yes, the same inspired au- 
thors,-that predicted the downfall of the Asyrian, the Mede— 
Persian, the Grecian and the Roman empires, have also predicted 
the arrival of that glorious era when universal peace shall pre- 
vail on the earth; when the lion shall lie down with the lamb, 
and the serpent be as harmless as the dove; when political and 
religious controversy shall cease, and all from the least to the 
greatest, shall know and do the will of their Heavenly Father. 
Pleasing the thought, cheering the hope, that the blessings of our 
country are the foretaste of the joys of that approaching period. 
Then let our souls be inspired with the spirit of genuine patrio- 
tism. Letuscherish the principles of liberty; sow the seeds of 
knowledge and virtue, of union and love. Let us extend our 
regards to the savage tribes of the west. Teach them, not the 
arts of war, but the arts of peace. Give them not the musket 
and the scalping knife, implements of destruction to facilitate 
the carnage to which they are prone; but give them the plough- 
share and the pruning hook, implements of husbandry, by which 
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the wilderness may be made “to blossom as the rose.” Let us 
express our good wishes for the people of South America. Con- 
gratulate those who have gained emancipation; lend every lawful 
aid to those who are still in thraldom. Letus cultivate benevo- 
lent affections toward the nations of the earth; and, in the chris- 
tian spirit, if it be possible, live peaceably with all men. 


“Grasp the whole worlds of reason life and sense, 

In one close system of Benevolence.” 
So shall the glory of our country rise, until it be eclipsed in the 
general brightness of the millennial day. 


2 + om 


Sketches from Nature—By a Club of Painters. 
No. LY. 


The following character was written by a female member of 
our Club, in revenge for a supposed satire contained in one of our 
sketches. We send it with some few alterations and amendments 
to prove, that nothingis further from our intentions than to satirize 
any human being. We have once declired our purpose to you, Mr. 
Editor, and to your readers; but we forgot to say, that our Club is 
composed of women, as well as men—girls as well as boys—and | 
that each has unbounded scope for delineation—subject only to 
the review of our president,who is a very fine fellow, and my res- 
pectable self'as secretary. She has entitled it Tit for Tat, or The 
character of Strephon, by Clara. 





Strephon is one of your sweet, smiling, graceful, well-dressed 
clean-shaved, sentimental fellows; so inveterately prone to regu- 
larity, and toilet-etiquette, that he enters and departs from a room, 
makes a bow, or helps one of us over a gutter, with the delicacy 
of a tabby-cat when she steps over a puddle—A man of sleek hair, 
shining shoes, and perfumed pocket handkerchief. It is difficult 
to paint such a head—so full of that tiresome uniformity,which 





exercises the patience so powerfully. Strephon is one of those 
mortals, who pass smoothly through the world, undisturbed by its 
elbowings, its kicks, cuffs, taunts, or jeers. He isa flower, (her very 
words, Mr. Editor,) that cares not in what soil, or in what bosom 
itis placed—it blooms alike in all. Softness, tenderness, and 
Wary susceptibility ave his only principles of motion: his motion, 
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of course, partakes of the nature of those principles,—and the “ 
engine of his body and mind must move as softly, as languidly, — fa 
and as gently, as the causes that excite it. (Is not that logical, Mr. 
Editer?) 
Strephon never committed a crime, in his life, or a deed that " 
deserved the name ef fault; for he has not a sinew of real passion ™ 


inhim. He may have trodden on a lady’s slipper, in dancing — 
he may have run his head against a post, when recovering froma | bis 
“boo,’—he may have misdirected a billet, or kissed a girl’s lip in- | 
stead of her cheek—but bless you! he never committed a plain 













joining-hand fault in his life. He is too—too amiable. en 

Strephon is a perfect confectioner in compliments, sugary | le 

smiles and speeches—can be amazingly edifying on any subject ? 

in the world—laughs with more taste than any human being— © ee 

has charming teeth—ties his cravat to a miracle—turns out his He 

toes in all weathers—in short, Strephon is an amiable, perfectly oe 

amiable man. When he trifles, he is infinitely gracetul—when i 

serious, and sentimental, he is absolutely delicious;—such strings fae 

ef quotations—such exquisite learning—such amusing readiness ey... 

of application—he is perfectly subduing;—but, when he loves in 

gods! when he loves, and looks that love—when all its flickere | foul 

ing lights are dancing in his eye, oh—have a care dear girls, he dist 

is too dangerous—lis witchery is too beguiling. we 
an’ Again I say, Strephon has not a sinew of real passion in his pen 
| heart, (this—pardon me, Mr. Editor, for hinting it toa man of A 
your profound sagacity—this and some other touches of a higher thou 

order than the rest of this sketch—are—not exactly Clara’s—but pan} 

—you understand me I dare say—modesty forbids any further ite 

explanation) but he (Strephon) has all their miniature resem- him 

blances: he has no clumsy and parlour coins, rough, unfinished, naw 

weighty, solid iron, but he has a world of their puny, polished tees 

counterfeits. Gee 

Strephon is well formed, graceful, and handsome—no, let me init 

correct that, not handsome, but amazingly——agreeable: l ide. 

might kiss him in a ball room, and nobody would wonder at it. withe 

He jooks more like one of us than like a man. | step 

In every movement you see the sweet, gracious, condescend- his s 

ing affability of the amiable man, who puts not forth half his T 
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strength, in mercy to the ladies; not the composed, impudent 
familiarity of one who is overflowing with self-complacency. 

Strephon might be dangerous with his person, and face, but 
unhappily, as he says, he is so diffident, O, spare his blushes! The 
truth is, not his diffidence, but his vanity will save him, or rather 
will save one of us some day or other: for the man cannot fee! 
enough, even of mortification, to ruffle the sleepy tranquillity of 
his mind. 

He was born, has lived, and will die in a smiling fit of self- 
complacency. He is a silver toned instrument, like a jew’s harp, 
capable of emitting but few tones, and so simple in its mechan- 
ism, that if you should dic, you could not put it out of tune. 

No person ever yet knew Strephon six weeks without having 
wondered forty-two days at the little variety of his character. 
He says he has attachments, for he is one of your noble fellows, 
who “kiss and tell,”—but they are ties woven of cobweb: not 
heart strings. He would be the friend of that link which unites 
men with angels, buta Plato! he is rather their lover than friend: 
his friendship is love without its phrensy, tame and tender, and 
then, the beauty of it is, he is so kind as to love all exactly alike, 
foul or fair, witty or foolish: and so insupportably precise in the 
distribution of his sunshine, that if he lavishes one of his smiles 
upon me this moment, my friend or my sister, or whoever hap- 
pens to be by, is sure to have her share, scrupulously, the next. 

All this is very considerate in him, to be sure; it prevents hard 
thoughts, jealousies and squabbles. Strephon was never in com- 
pany witha pretty girl five minutes, without fancying himself in 
love with her; or trying to persuade her that he was, which, with 
him is all the same. To effect the latter, he indulges in a sort of 
mawkish, sighing, sickening, toying, slobbering manner, that 
sometimes irritates, sometimes disgusts, and I dare say, some- 
times, pleases. At such moments Strephon would wish to be 
thought labouring under the terrifick influence of the tender pas- 
sion. And yet, if Strephon were to have heaped upon him, thel 
withering look of scorn—rejected love, and hate, the most awfu 
step he would take to evince his desperation, would be to leave 
his shoe strings untied for an evening or two. 

Two principles govern Strephon; one is, never to contradict 
another, and the next never to advance an opinion himself, that 
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can be contradicted. He might venture to say, red was red, and 
blue was blue; but, for his reputation, he would not say that red 
or blue was the prettiest. 

Listen when you will to Strephon, on whatever subject, in 
whatever company, grave or gay—lively or severe, and you will 
hear, forever, the same remarks, the same questions, and the same 
answers. 

If you would believe him, for he is amazingly communicative, 
and entertaining, and frank with us, on such matters, he can love, 
Strephon love! no, never, he might feel a snivelling, whining, 
hopeless imitation of that noble sentiment, his brain would 
turn, and his head would totter with Ohs! and Ahs! These are 
all counterfeit tumults. Their thunder ts the thunder of marbles 
in a sugar-box—-their lightning is all—-a flash in the pan. Des- 
pair, with such people, is bereft of all its greatness; all its dark- 
ness; it is amiable despondency. It is the painting on the cheek 
of a Hercules; the moon beam on the mountain cliff. 

In the name of Heaven, let no man say he feels passion unless 
he can express it !— “CLARA.” 








BELPHIAN AMUSEMENTS. 
Is it right under any circumstances to punish offenders with deatlr 


I shall consider the word right, as employed by our learned 
President, in this question, in its broadest sense; and the ques- 
tion itself as equivalent to this: Is it consistent with moral law 
that man should ever suifer death tor any crime? 

It seems necessary for the more easy elucidation of this inqui- 
ry, to premise, that the distinction of moral law from religious ob- 
ligation, which is sometimes made, does not appear to be neces- 
sary; the law of nature may indeed be distinguished from religi- 
eus law; but in the mind of that man who believes in revelation, 
there can be no distinction as to the obligation they impose, be- 
tween religious duty and moral feeling. The greater includes 
the less, it is therefore a moral obligation to perform revealed 
duty. The Old Testament is a part of the moral code of the 
Jew, the New Testament of the Christian, the koran of the Ma- 
chometan, the Veda of the Hindoo—and so of the various relig 
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ous codes, which under the real or pretended sanction of divine 
authority, have blessed or cursed mankind. 

The moral law is by no means abrogated, nor is any part of it 
annulled by divine revelation—it is never at variance with the di- 
vine commands—on the contrary, there is the most perfect har- 
mony between those commands and its own edicts. Indeed, if 
we compare them together, we shall find that revealed truth, in- 
stead of annulling any part of moral feeling—confirms, strength- 
ens, directs and attends its influences, and presents positive li- 
mits, which their influences are not permitted to transgress. 
The law of moral sentiments teaches us to love one another— 
the revealed law confirms that sentiment, and strengthens it by 
new motives—by the love its divine founder himself manifested 
towards us, with others almost equally persuasive, and extends it 
even to those, whom, under the influence of the moral law as it 
then stood, it was no crime to hate—to them that hate us, in that 
sublime precept: “love your enemies.” A precept which includes; 
or if it includes it not, is superiour to the boasted philosophy of 
Plato. Again—we are led by moral feeling towards the love of 
God—and some metaphysicans have considered that love as the 
universal sentiment, and, if I may be allowed the expression, as 
the earliest offspring of the human souls But who ever attempted 
to define the extent of this obligation, or the manuer of its ope- 
ration? ‘The divine author of Christian philosophy, who has com- 
manded us to love Ged with all our powers of body and of mind. 
This precept enjoins purity of body as well as mind—the preser- 
vation of both, as far as is consistent with other duties, in all their 
beauty and vigour—and we have no more right to crucify and de- 
face the living temple of the mind, by fastings, mortifications, 
flagellations and neglect, than the mind itself, by proud humility, 
by a degrading self-estimation, or presumptuous dread; acts, 
whether mental or corporeal, which unfit us for the cheerful and 
full performance of the duty of love to God. These are exam- 
ples of extension and direction, of the moval law; nor are we 
without an instance of the admirable and comprehensive limita- 
tion of its most important and most comprehensive rule. The 
moral law forbids us to do evil. What? not under any circum- 
stances? how many cases may and do arise, in which it is not only 
allowable but obligatory, to doa little evil for the sake of a great, 
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and, perhaps, permanent good. May we not transgress the rigour 
of the law in such cases? The moral law is silent. Not so its 
divine expositor. He settles the question without the aid of the 
casuist, and places it beyond his reach. He forbids even the 
appearance of evil; we must not do evil that good may grow out 
of it; but the mark of vice is itself an evil; we may not, there. 
fore, ever wear the semblance of vice in the cause of virtue; for 
simulation is a crime, even the simulation of good; much more 
so then, the simulation of evil. There never was rule more com- 
prehensive and complete. There is no loop-hole to creep out at; 
we must either admit the whole law with singleness of heart, or 
presumptuously reject it. 

If I were to pursue this inqairy further, I could establish, beyond 
all controversy, the perfect harmony of the moral and divine law. 
What has been said I consider sufficient to prove their identity; 
and to show, what, Mr. President, I think you will be disposed to 
admit, that the one is nothing more than the perfection of the 
other. In what manner this inquiry bears upon the question un- 
der consideration, will appear by a few reflections which I shall 
proceed to ofter:—To generalize is sometimes to abstract; in the 
question at issue, if we establish a moral obligation for the obser- 
vance of the divine law, and are enabled to prove that any prac- 
tice is incompatible with the latter, we are saved the necessity of 
proving that practice to be immoral—a violation of one, is a vio- 
lation of both. If we are commanded by the decalogue in these 
words: “Thou shalt not kill,” and yet do kill, it must be on the 
plea of necessity alone we can be justified—as in the case of 
self-defence, which is supposed to be of moral, though not of ab- 
solute necessity—or, for the sake of some good of infinitely 
greater magnitude than the evil we cominit—as with the punish- 
ment of criminals with death—a case, in which, the life of the 
innocent man and the wellbeing of society, which are supposed 
to be fortified and preserved by capital punishments, being put in 
the scale with the life of an offender, it is to be expected that the 
latter would kick the beam. If the prohibition not to kill be uni- 
versal, if it apply as well to the guilty as the innocent, neither 
of the cases stated furnishes a sufficient apology—self-defence 
unto the death of the offender, and the doing evil that good may 
arise, are both equally forbidden by the law of Christ. The rea- 
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soning, however, from the provisions of the decalogue is defec- 
tive—the premises are not tenable—it cannot be admitted that 
the rule, thou shalt not kill, be thus universal. The Levitical 
law of which the ten commandments are, as it were the radiant 
parts, does condemn to death for various crimes. Indeed so lit- 
tle tender was that law of ‘life,’ that it punished with death, 
certain offences, which are no longer criminal, nor even immeral. 
A remarkable instance of this hind might be adduced, did not the 
delicacy of modern sentiment, forbid more than distant allusion 
to subjects of such a nature. Even in cases of accidental kill- 
ing, the innocent homicide was not screened from the next of 
kin, whom he had undesignedly deprived of a relative—was not 
safe from the hands of the avenver of blood, unless he fled to one 
of the cities of refuge, appointed for the asylum of persons in that 
predicament. 

The Levitical law, like every other code, must be explained 
in its various provisions, so as to be consistent with itself. There 
is no doubt then, that capital punishments were right amongst 
the Jews. Their government was a Theocracy. The Deity him- 
self their lawgiver; at least such was their belief; and they were. 
of course, under the obligation, to a perfect and strict obser- 
vance of their civil code; and whilst under that belief, justified 
im a moral sense in the fulfilment of all its provisions—even of 
those apparently immoral. With them, there could be no dispute 
on the question before us— Whether it be lawful in any case to 
punish with death?” They were commanded to inflict that pun- 
ishment, under a variety of circumstances; it was even made a 
crime, that compassion, or policy, or mere lassitude of slaughter, 
sometimes (God knows how seldom) got the better of their sense 
of duty. Their prophets, not satisfied with fulminating the ana- 
temas of offended Heaven, were seen to act the part of the exe- 
cutioners, even in cases where the offender did not come under 
any known law of death, but fell a victim to an odious implica- 
tion. 

Like the laws of Draco, the Levitical law was prodigal of 
blood—it was a burden grievous to be borne—it is described as 
such in the Scriptures of Truth—and however refined its senti- 
ments of humanity and of charity in some of its provisions, its texts 
are too frequently selected to palliate deeds of horrour and of 
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blood; and it is not from thence, we ought to derive author'ties te 
justify the judicial extinction of life. ‘There can be no doubt, it 
would have been shaken off in its most odious and onerous pro- 
visions, and eventually in all of them, without the intervention 
of a Saviour, by the progress of knowledge and the light of phi- 
losophy, imported from surrounding nations. There is no occa- 
gion to suppose, with a celebrated writer on Ethicks, that the fre- 
quency of Divorce amongst Heathen nations, and the universal 
violation of the marriage vow, was the primary cause of the new 
dispensation. If so, the presumption is, that the light which was 
sent to enlighten the Gentile, would have sprung up from amongst 
themselves in the first instance. The primary object of the ad- 
vent and teaching of Christ, and the first and great temporal 
benefit which he imparted to his own Nation, was a relief from 
the intolerable oppression of the Mosaick law. And it may be 
inferred from the nature of the human mind, which rises with an 
elastick spring under oppression, that if the Gospel had been left 
to its own benign and quiet influence—il it had not been thwart- 
ed by the vain and presumptuous assistance of temporal or spi- 
ritual power, it would long since have prey ailed over the Jews. 
They would have amalgamated with the rest of the human race, 
and would no longer be known as a distinct people. The rest- 
lessness of persecution has brightened the chain that binds them 
to their laws and customs, and preserves it from the rust of time. 
Religions yield to temptation—they are confirmed by force. 

If it were true, that the Bible, including both Testaments, was 
a part of the law of the land, there would be no reom to discuss 
the question now before us. A people cannot delegate to their 
representatives, powers, the right of exercising which, in their 
own persons, they do not individually possess. The resentment 
and redress of injuries by force, are prohibited to the people, by 
the law of Christ, and are not given to the governments of the 
earth, expressly, nor by implication. Therefore, if governments 
were bound to the full observance of that law, there would be an 
end, not only of the punishment by death, but of all that part of 
criminal law which is penal; and criminal jurisprudence would 
be reduced to preventive and remedial law, in which force, and 
pains, and penalties could not mingle; a species of law so new 
to our legislative code, that no traces of its existence, may yet 
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be bound in the statutes at large. When the woman caught in 
adultery was bronght before the Saviour, and they were about to 
inflict the dreadful punishment of lapidation, what did our Sa- 
viour say? “Let him that is fau'tless throw the first stone.” If 
we were to wait, until we had Judges on the bench, counsellors 
at the bar, and jurymen in the box, thus qualified, how many 
courts, Mr. President, do you think we should have in the year? 
The truth is, however, Mr. President, that the Bible is never 
and when Mr. Hoffman in his 


=? 


found in a Lawyer’s green bag; 
“Course of Legal Study,” asserts “that it 1s a part of the law of 
the land,” [think he meant no more than this: That a part of the 
Bible was a part of the law of the land. 

This indeed, is true; but that part is so infinitely small, that it 
was scarcely worthy of being mentioned. The only Biblical pre- 
cept, [ know to have been expressly imbodied in our law, is, that 
aman shall not receive more than forty stripes save one. Mon- 
tesquieu says, and lays it down as a fundamental maxim, that we 
must not legislate in divine things by human laws, nor regulate 
human affairs by the divine law; and that these two systems of 
law differ in their origin, their object and their nature. (Esprit 
de Loi, Lib. xxvi. Chap.ii.) Mr. Hoffinan says they are the 
same—that one is a part of the other, and, as the authority of the 
Baron de Montesquieu may not be thought conclusive on a ques- 
tion of English law, for we have certainly no act of Assembly 
explanatory or enacting, either before or since the revolution, 
which imbodies the Bible with our civil or criminal code, I shall 
take the liberty to quote what Junius says on the subject. I va- 
lue his opinion highly, and consider it equal, on a general princi- 
ple of Jurisprudence, to that of lord Mansfield himself. No 
man was better acquainted with the spirit of the English Consti- 
tution or Saxon law, than that mysterious individual, and his as- 
sertion, as far as I have read, was never contradicted. He says, 
in his sixty-first letter, speaking of lord Mansfield: “he is fond of 
introducing to the King’s Bench any law that contradicts or ex- 


eludes the common law of England; whether it be canon, civil, 


jus gwentium, or Levitical. But, Sir, the Bible is the code of our 


religious faith, not of our municipal jurisprudence.” In these 
words there is no ambiguity. Mr. Hoffman and Junius, the known 
and the unknown, are fairly atissue on this point. Adtheugh I 
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have not leisure at this moment for reference, I think the former 
is fortified by the opinion of Sir William Blackstone; where au- 
thority is marshalled against authority, reason and fact must de- 
cide. 

The gentlemen of whom I have just spoken, should be friends. 
The regard I have for one of them, and my respect for all, induces 
me to wish for their reconciliation. Those who assert that the Bible 
is a part of the law of the land, well aware of the successful influence 
of the Christian religion, in mitigating the excessive severity 
of our criminal law, formerly too lavish of blood, meant proba- 
bly no more than this, that the lea talionis, or rule, like for like, 
the very spirit of the Levitical law in civil cases, and that the 
benignant and merciful precepts of the Christian law, have been 
adopted in an equal jurisprudence, as far as the state of mental 
and moral improvement—as far as the present condition of so- 
ciety, would admit, consistently with its own security. And this 
reflection will help us to unravel, if not perfectly to solve the 
question, wich is the subject of this essay. Although I cannot 
myself, see, how they can shake off the obligation to observe the 
same rule of conduct in matters of publick concern, that is given 
for private guidance, I shall not assert, after having advanced 
such high authority to the contrary, that legislators are bound to 
vbey the whole compass of religious injunction. In the present 
state of the world such a system would be self-destructive; and 
whatever may be the case hereafter, it would seem, that capital 
punishments are still necessary for the suppression of vice, and 
the protection of virtue, and are, therefore, as yet right. 











Thoughts on Luxury--By Solomon Broadstaff, Esq. 
No. I. 


“Tet us live, while we live.” Epicurvs. 
“Let us partake of nothing, but what is necessary for our subsistence.’ 
SocRatTEs. 
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“Moral perfection consists in mediocrity.” 


Luxury, more and more abounds in the United States. Peace, 
bringing with it, its concomitant blessings, is gradually destroy- 
ing the eriginal ruggedness and simplicity of our manners, and 
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introducing others, more formal and splendid. By some, this 
state of things is viewed with deep felt sorrow, by others with 
as great a joy. For although on this subject, much has been 
said, and abundance has been written, in almost every period 
and country of the world, yet at this day it is a matter of discus. 
sion, Whether or not it is an evil to individuals or to nations. ‘This 
question then, cannot but be of grea. importance to every Am*- 
rican citizen, Who is anxious to know, what is compatible or in- 
compatible with the principles, by which alone, his beloved re- 
publick can exist. 

The diversity of opinion with regard to this subject, is perhaps 
owing to the extremes to which the defenders of both sides of the 
question, carry their positions. 

Some have asserted, that we ought to deny ourselves every 
thing which is not absolutely necessary to our subsistence, and as 
the model, for imitation, have pointed to the untutored inhabi- 
tants of the wood, who they say are happier than the rest of man- 
kind, because their wants are fewer, and those are readily sup- 
plied. 

The advocates of a contrary doctrine contend, that this is the 
most deplorable state of human nature, because happiness al- 
ways increases in proportion to the increases of our wants and 
the means of gratifying them; that we ought to make unlimited 
use of the gifts of nature, that we ought to explore every region, 
plough every sea, and leave no repository unmolested in search 
of luxuries. 

These extremes, however, plausible in theory, are dangerous in 
practice, and the rudeness of the savage, and gluttony of the Epi- 
curean, ought equally to be shunned as incompatible with the hap- 
piness or dignity of Man. 

The one having no occasion for the exercise of those glorious 
faculties which nature has implanted in his soul for the most no- 
ble purposes, never calls them into action. His mind is unsoftened 
by those arts which are the constant attendants of luxury and 
civilization, his reason is clouded by prejudice, his passions rage 
without control. 

Equally to be condemned is the conduct of the man, who knows 
no bounds to the enjoyment of the Luxuries of life, who wastes 
his whole time and substance, in inventing and adopting means 
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for the gratification of his voracious appetites, who lives day af- 
ter day as if nature intended that he should live in order to eat, 
instead of eating in order to live, who forgets every body else in 
the remembrance of himself alone, and who despises every thing 
in the world besides the instruments of his debauchery, on which 
he bestows his whole unbounded affection. 

On inquiry it must appear toevery rational mind that the me- 
dium between these twoextremes, is the point where Abstemious- 
ness and Luxury should meet, begin aad end, uninfluenced by 
parsimony, on the one hand, or prodigality, on the other. But 
every individual must make due allowance for the condition, in 
which he is placed. What is proper for one, may not be so for 
another, but in every situation, there is a medium, which ought te 
mark our actions. In order know this medium, we should know 
the nature of the two extremes, between which it is placed. 

1 believe it impossible for any human being, who is anxious te 
preserve his existence, to deny himself add the luxuries of life. 
If his residence be in a climate, which experiences the frigidity 
of Winter, he will be compelled to shelter himself from the cold, 
and the very fur which he uses for this purpose, is esteemed, 
even in the most polished communities, an useful and necessary 
luxury. If he bea native of the torrid zone, the richly prolifick 
soil pours forth in profusion the greatest delicacies in nature, 
part of which he must eat, or suffer death as the consequence of 
his negligence. And the enjoyment of those luxuries, is well 
worthy the envy of those, who are precluded from obtaining 
them. 

The furthest point, therefore, to which the abstinence of a hu- 
man being extends, does not reach to where no luxury exists. 
He who is guilty of going to the extreme of self-defence, com- 
mits an errour when he refuses to enjoy what the benevolent 
hand of Providence has kindly bestowed upon him, and accepts 
his bounty only when unpelled by necessity, partaking of nothing 
but that, which is barely sufficient to support a miserable exis- 
tence. Such was the self-denial of a certain monk of whom | 
have read, who barred up the only window in his cell, which 
opened towards the most charming scenery, in order that the 
sense of sight might not be gratified by so beautiful a prospect. 
But of all kinds of abstinence, that of the miser Is most con- 
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temptible, because the motive which induces it, is the meanest and 
most depraved, that can influence the human heart. The conduct of 
the monk can find some palliation, because it was the dictate ofa 
penitent mind, and intended asa means of reconciliation with 
God. But the miser is influenced in his conduct by the grossest 
avarice, and must abominable selfishness. He denies himself the 
luxuries, or rather the necessaries of life, in order to heard up 
every farthing that might be expended in obtaining them. At 
night he refuses himself sufficient rest, because he is continually 
contemplating past, and anticipating future acquisitions, and often 
running to worship his beloved treasure, beneath the rays of the 
midnight moon. From earliest dawn to the last glimpse of twi- 
light, he is continually in pursuit of his beloved object, and during 
his whole life, never relaxes his eagerness or energy, but advan- 
ces “with a step steady as time, with an appetite keen as death.”"— 

Instances are not unfrequent of misers’ perishing, because they 
were unwilling to purchase, what was necessary to preserve their 
lives. Anexample of this kind lately occurred in France.--A 


miser by the name of Chaconne, resided on one of the banks of 


the Loise. His habitation was a miserable hut composed of mud 
and stakes united, and the only furniture it contained, was a chest 
filled with his adored treasure, which he slept on by night, and 
buried by day. One suit of clothes had lasted him forty years, 
for whenever any part was worn through, he supplied its place by 
a patch begged from some one of his neighbours; so that in time 
his coat was covered with innumerable rags, of hues as various as 


those of the many-coloured coat of Joseph. His food consisted of 


nothing but fish caught from the neighbouring river, and a little 
flour which he received in exchange for fish. About three weeks 
previous to his death a heavy rain covered the bottom of his hut 
and finding that it would cost him something to drain it, he re- 
solved to let it lie untouched, until the heat o! the sun should have 
exhaled it. It soon became stagnant, and from its noxious va- 
pour the miser caught a vioient disease. The disease was not in- 
curable. Yet for fear of expence, the unhappy mau absolutely re- 
fused to send for medicines or medical aid, and expired in the 
greatest agonies. ‘This singular being, wondertul! to relate, died 
possessed of One hundred thousand pounds! 


I consider this a complete example, of the extremity to which 
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abstinence may be carried. It never fails to deteriorate the na- 
ture of that human being, in which it exists, and to depress him 
nearer to the level of the brute creation. Blinded indeed must be 
that mind, which contemplates the most magnificent works and 
choicests gifts of the Almighty only as trash, and which supposes 
that the Deity delights in Misery as an expiation of Guilt, and 
looks with an eye of vengeance on the rational enjoyment of 
those multifarious blessings, which his munificent hand has show- 
ered down upon his creatures. I rejoice that a doctrine so abom- 
inable finds but slender support in this country. If we wish to 
behold the chief places of its existence, we must cast our eyes 
beyond the Atlantic, and look into those countries, where, super- 
stition and Ignorance have thrown their spell over the human 
soul, and darkened the light of reason and of truth, and where 
the iron sceptre of unlimited domination, is wielded by the rapa- 
cious hand of a despotical monarch. 

But we cannot plead so strongly an exemption from the oppo- 
site extreme of excessive indulgence. We furnish examples of 
men as remarkable for their prodigality in the gratifications of 
sense, as other nations do those of abstinence from them. We 
are not without instances of human beings, who live in the beast- 
ly gratification of their appetites and passions; who act as if 
they were intended by Providence for nothing but voluptiousness 
spending each hour in the invention of Luxuries, or in the enjoy. 
ment of those they have already invented, till apparently they 
become metamorphosed both in soul and body, into something 
nearer to the nature of a brute than that of a man. They have 
associated themselves into a tribe or sect, and boast of Epicuras 
as their founder. And though they act under the dominion of the 
most disorderly passions, their conduct is governed by the most 
regular system. ‘Though composed of individuals from various 
nations, they are all Epicureans. “Duin vivemus vivamus,” is 
their universal motto, they are martialled in the same ranks, and 
march on together in the same path of swinish enjoyment and 
unmanly gratification. 

There can be no hesitation in believing that the offence of the 
man, guilty of extreme indulgence, is equal to that of the man, 
guilty of extreme abstinence, He who does that, which he is com- 
martded to leave uudone, is as culpable as he who leaves undone, 
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that which he is commanded to do. By an injunction of the law 
of nature, which though implied, is as strongly binding as if it 
were explicitly expressed, we are required not to abuse the boun- 
tiful gifts bestowed upon us, by beneficent Heaven. He there- 
fore who doing violence to this requisition, lives in blind subser- 
vience to his unbridled passious, appetites and lusts, merits, and 
will receive the neverfailing punishment, which offended Heaven 
bestows on human delinquency. If the miser, or the monk, is to 
be condemned because he refuses to nourish sufficiently that life, 
which the Almighty has given him to preserve;—Is the Epicu- 
rean to go exculpated from censure, who destroys his existence 
by the abuse of that, which was intended to be, by proper use its 
best support? 

One would suppose that the misery infallibly resulting from 
such conduct, and which so keenly torments those by whom it is 
practiced, would be sufficient to deter rational man, from a like 
destructive course. But no. In spite of the law of nature, the 
dictates of prudence, and the solemn warning of disease; there 


are found those who will engage, and continue, in the exercise of 


debauchery. ‘Their practice has become a regular science, and 
they glory in carrying it to full perfection. In order to com- 
plete proficiency in this, it is not necessary to explore the regions 
of any other kind of knowledge. For it has no kindred science 
with which it can mingle, or by which it can be assisted, but it 
stands aloof and isolated from every species of humane and ho- 
nourable erudition. No matter how great a novice, a man may 
be in literature; no matter how ignorant, he may be, of those rules 
the practice of which, render man the ornament and consolation 
of his fellow men, no matter how immovable his heart may be by 
the calls of benevolence,--yet---if he can surpass all others of 
his race, in the splendour of luxurious enjoyment-—if he can fur- 
nish inventions more numerous and more novel, for pleasing the 
eye, and gratifying the taste,---and if he is more bountiful in the 
profusion of delicacies on creatures like himself, he is greeted 
With applause by his brethern as the most famous of the sons of 
Epicurus, to him they present their orisons, and to him they bow 
with reverential homage. 
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Biographical Sketch of Dr. Alexander Macaulay. With some 
interesting notices of South America. 


(Continued from page 309.) 


It has been already stated, that the object of Dr. Macaulay’s 
yisit to South America, was to render himseli serviceable to the 
cause of freedom and independence, by the exertion of those ta- 
lents with which nature had endowed him, and which his own 
country, at the time, offered no opportunity of calling into action. 
That he was actuated solely by an enthustastick love of liberty, 
unmixed with any interested views of self-aggrandizement, is 
manifest from the circumstance of his desiring to abandon his 
establishment at Calabozo, which promised him the speedy ac- 
quisition of all that a selfish or avaricious mind could wish for. 
His manners had already gained for him the respect and esteem 
of the inhabitants, and his professional superiority was rapidly 
leading him to wealth. But, the Revolution in the province of 
Venezuela had already terminated in favour of the Patriot cause— 
that is, a new order of things had been established; but the go- 
vernment instituted, differed very little from the old tyranny of 
Spain. The old codes of civil and clerical laws still remained 
in force; and though the people seemed to be satisfied with their 
appearance of indepencence, Dr. Macaulay did not hesitate te 
say that the new government would yield to the slightest convul- 
sion. He saw, lurking within the bosom of that devoted country, 
the same monster, which had preyed upon it for centuries: he 
saw, that it was only stifled for a moment, not crushed, and that it 
was engendering new venom, for the destruction of its victims 
The priests and the minions of the former government, were only 
awaiting the signal-—and that signal seemed to have been given 
by Providence itself: the earthquake at Caracas, only commenced 
that desolation, which the treacherous baseness of .Wiranda ren- 
dered complete. It was not here, therefore, that the Doctor rest- 
ed his hopes, for the emancipation of South America. He knew 
that the resources of the country were every where abundant, 
and that the people of the interiour, having less intercourse with 
the natives of the mother country, were less likely to be under 
the influence of its government, than the people of the sea coast; 
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to these hardy sons of the mountains, therefore, he looked, as 
to the champions who should permanently fix the siandard of in- 
dependence. 

New Grenada was yet the theatre of war. Quito, the ancient 
seat of the Incas, situated at the head o! Upper Peru, and imme- 
diately bordering on the province of Popayan, still held out 
against all the attempts of the Revolutionists. All the energies 


of this strong hold of the Royalists, were directed against the 


provinces of Mew Grenada; and, according to the superiority of 


force in the respective parties, the war was alternately carried 
to the walls of Quito, aud to the city of St. Fee de Bagota. This 
then, was the theatre, on which Dr. Macaulay was anxious to 


take a part. It was here that his military genius was first to be 
displayed; and it was here that he was destined to end his short 
but brilliant career of glory. 

At the moment that he was preparing to depart from Calabozo, 
an opportunity offered itself to him, of repaying, in some degree; 
the debt of gratitude, which he owed to the noble and disinte- 
rested kindness of his friend, Morales. This gentleman, of whem 
it might be emphaticaily said, that he was formed after God's 
“own image,” was seized with a violent attack of fever, which 
threatened the most fatal termination---Dr. Macaulay forgot the 
preparations for his journey, and, for more than twenty days, de- 
voted himself to the duty of attending his friend, with an affec- 
tionate assiduity and care, which vo fatigue could induce him to 
remit. He was at length rewarded by seeing this benevolent 
man restored to health; and Morales was not slow in ascribing 
the preservation of his life, to the skill and tender nursing of his 
physician. This was a new motive for the display of his liberal- 
ity: he not only provided the Doctor with every requisite for his 
journey, but gave him, besides, a faithful domestick, of his own 
household, to serve as a guide through the dangerous passes ol 
the country. 

Thus prepared, on the 21st of December, 1814, Doctor Macau- 
lay, left Calabozo; and pursuing his course to the West, « rossed 
the Guarico, about a league from the city. His road passed 
through a perfect plain, uninhabited except by herdsmen, and un- 
shaded from the heat of the sun, (which even at this season was 
ittense,) except bv a few Palm trees, seattered here and there, 
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On the second evening from his departure, he reached the Por. 
tuguese river, a distance of sixty-five miles, having passed the first 
night in the open air, lying upon skins provided for the purpose. 
It is remarkable, that between the Guarico and the Portugues 
rivers, there is not a single stream of running water; and during 
the dry season, the herdsmen are compelled to drive their cattle 
to one or the other of these rivers, not only to drink, but to graze, 
the grass of the plains, at that season, being entirely parched up 
by the heat of the sun. “The Portuguese (says the Doctor in 
his journal,) is about one hundred yards wide, and is very deep. 
The current in the dry season runs at the rate of one mile in the 
hour. It lies about thirty feet below the surface of its banks; 
but in the rainy season, it rises out of its bed, and overflows the 
adjacent plains toa considerable distance. My guide pointed 
out to mea tree, at least a league from its banks, which its waters 
had reached during the last season. ‘The grass for half a league 
‘from its banks, grows to the height of a horse’s back, a luxuriance 
which is probably occasioned by the depositions of the river. 
The Portucuese is said to take its rise in the neighbourhood of 
Toungo, and divides the province of Caracas from that of Bari- 
nas.” 

On the 23d of December, the Doctor reached St Mayme, a vil- 
lage, three leagues from the river just mentioned, containing 
about 200 miserable mud huts, thatched with straw; and, like 
most of the other villages, inhabited chiefly by people of colour. 
Ifcre an incident occurred, which seems to place the character of 
the people in no very favourable point of view. The Teniente, 
or Judge, owed the Doctor a balance, on an account which had 
accrued for professional services rendered to his wife; who, it 
seems, had been sent all the way to Calabozo, for the express pur- 
pose of being placed under his care. The Doctor halted, there- 
fore, at this village, long enough to present himself before the 
Judge, and demand payment of his account. His honour, flew 
into a terrible passion, and swore that he owed him nothing; add- 
ing, that he had never desired the Doctor to attend his wife, and 
that he had “a great mind to make him refund what had already 
been paid.” The Doctor, who well knew the unlimited authority 
with which a Judge in that country was clothed, was glad to be 
permitted to escape without an order for imprisonment; and, leat- 
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ing the Tentente to settle the affair with his own conscience, quiet- 
ly pursued his journey. The following extracts from his journal 
will show the minuteness of his observation oi the country, as he 
travelled his dreary road. 

“After passing the Porluguese, the whole country assumes @ 
different aspect—tlarge lakes and ponds, formed by the rain, are 
frequent, and the Palm trees are no longer to be seen. Instead 
of these, however, the Ash, Live Oak, and Locust are abundant, 
they do not grow toa considerable height, but throw out wide 
spreading branches ata short distance from the ground. Where 
there is grass, it is luxuriant, growing generally as high as a horse. 
There are many savannals ot several miles in extent, covered 
with this grass, and wooded in a manner resembling the forests of 
the United States. The roads at this season are miry; in many 
places crossing marshes in which the horses sink to their knees. 
In the months of July, August and September, they are not pass- 
able: at these times, travellers from the Westward are obliged to 
embark in canoes on the Portuguese, as far as St. Fernando, 
where that river unites with the Jpure, and forms the Great Apure. 
In sight of St. Fernando, the pure sends off a large arm which 
flows into the Guarico, and thus into the Orinoco; while the main 
river, after receiving several streams on its right, empties itself 
also into the Orinoco—thus forming an island, ten or twelve 
leagues wide, and one hundred, long. The mouths of the two 
rivers, however, are not more than three leagues apart.” 

On the 24th he reached Sé. dntonio, where he passed the night, 
This Villa, as it is called, contains only about forty or fifty mud 
huts, of wretched appearance. His journal is thus continued: 

“On the 25th at sunrise, left St. dutonio, and at the distance of 
three leagues reached the Apure; which we crossed in a canoe, 
the horses swimming aiter us. This river, like the Portuguese, 
is filled with alligators. On its western bank, is a small village, 
called Jpurito, of 60 or 70 huts forming one street. The Apure 
is here two hundred yards wide; but in the month of March it is 
easily forded by horses. The head of the river is in the kingdom 
of Sta. Fee. Just below the village mentioned, it sends off'a consi 
derable brancli, called purito, which uniting with the Wattiure, 
empties into the Orinoco, about fiteen leagues above the mouth 


of the Great pure. These form the Lslaud of Apure, so called, 
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In this island, on the banks of the 4purito, is a village, called 
Villa de la Isla, containing perhaps a hundred huts, sone of which 
are covered with tile. ° ‘ ; . ° ; af cad 
“26th, spent this day in the Isla, at the house of Don Vincente 
Alphonso, to whose wile, Morales had given me a letter; and 
having a little leisure, it may not be amiss to say a word on the 
mode of travelling in this country. My friend Morales under- 
took to equip me for the journey—He provided a hammock; @ 
pair of strong trunks, two feet long, 15 inches broad, and a foot 
deep, made of thin cedar plank, and covered with strong leather; 
a Perot, (a sort oi Coffee Pot,) to make the Cocoa; sugar, cocoa, 
prepared; a sort of biscuit made in Calabozo; dried meat, and 
cheese. Besides these, Morales provided me with rice, two Peons, 
or Servants, (one of whom had lived with him for fifty years, as 
the faithful agent of all his money transactions,) and lent me 
horses, to this place—mules being necessary to travel across the 
mountains. He gave me also letters to his friends on the road.— 
“My two trunks, weighing upwards of a hundred pounds each, 
were swung upon the back of one of the horses, in the manner 
of panniers, resting upon thick pads formed of raw hide stuffed 
with straw—they were defended from the weather by a covering 
of the same material. In a sort of leather box, of the same di- 
mensions with the trunks, called Patacas, were placed the provi- 
sions, the hammocks of my Peons, and other articles. ‘This was 
placed upon the back of another horse, and similarly secured. 
Thus equipped we departed from Calabozo, my friend Morales, 
giving a strict charge to his Peon, to trust to no one upon the 
road. Our lodging was generally in the open fields, near to some 
pond, where the guide, having first unloaded the horses and turn- 
ed them out to graze, struck a light, and prepared our frugal re- 
past of cocoa. Thus, it will be seen that travelling in this coun- 
try, is very cheap—the horses are worth from seven to ten dol- 
lars each, and the Peons may be hired for four dollars per month. 
‘These are generally of Indian breed, and some of them are re- 
markably faithful; but the greater part of them are unprincipled 
rogues. Tuverns are out of the question; for in the interiour, af- 
ter passing Vittoria no such thing is known, if we except a 
sort of Grog-shop, called Pulperia, where dried meat, bacon, 
bread and rum may be purchased for the jonrney, The whole 
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of the country is employed in pasturage, having no other cultiva- 
tion than a few spots of Indian corn, which is cut in a green state, 
for the horses and mules. It is doubtful, indeed, whether these 
plains could be cultivated, as, from March to the month of No- 
vember, they are deluged with rain, and for the rest of the year 
parched up by the heat and drought—yet many parts of them are 
eovered with the most luxuriant grass, bushes and trees, which, by 
shading the ground from the heat of the sun, preserve moisture 
enough for perfect vegetation; and perhaps those productions, 
which are of rapid growth, if planted immediately after the rainy 
season, might yield profitable returns.” 

The Doctor remained two days in the Villa de la Isla, being 
here obliged to send back the horses of his friend Morales, and to 
purchase others, for the remainder of his journey. During his stay 
he was visited by the Teniente, who very politely offered any ser- 
vices, which it might be in his power torender. On the 28th hav- 
ing purchased three fat horses for the low price of Ten dollars 
each, and procured another guide, he resumed his journey, cross- 
ing the Aporito just below its junction with the Mattiure, and 
still continuing to travel in a Westerly direction. The country 
through which he traveled was a perfect plain, interspersed with 
afew occasional groves of wood. At night he took up his lod- 
gings at a hato, twenty-one miles from the place of his depar- 
ture, where he was detained the greater part of the following day 
in consequence of his guide’s having suffered one of the horses to 
stray away; which obliged him to discharge one of the Peons 
whom he had hired at the Villa de la Isla, From this hato the 
journal thus continued. 

“At 3. P. M. departed, and travelled about nine leagues ina 
direction, as near as I could judge, W. S. W.——-but the road was 
not direct, owing to large lagoons, which obliged us to vary our 
course sometimes more to the South, and at other times to the 
West. In the first three leagues we forded several large creeks, 
abounding with Water-dock and Mallows; in the last six leagues 
we passed several very extensive Savannahs, covered with short 
grass, and crossed one creek, called Mrechuna, about twenty 
yards wide, which rises above Guavalit. We also struck the 


river Mattiure again, and followed its course for several leagues. 
My cuide, fearing the tvgers, which are very numerous and fierce 
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in the vicinity of this river, advanced into the plain towards 
night, and we slept upon the ground in the midst of a large Sa- 
vannah, much annoyed by the musquitoes. On the SOth, we 
commenced our journey at sunrise, and travelled four leagues in 
the same direction that we had observed the day before. We 
passed four or five streams of water, and vast Savannahs, over- 
grown with Dock and Mallows—the whole appeared to be cover- 
ed with water, except the road, which occupied a narrow, dry 
space that divided the Marshes. In these we saw large quanti- 
ties of Ducks, very much resembling the Muscovy duck, with 
black wings and head. The hut at which we stopped is owned 
by aman in the Villa de la Cruz, thirty leagues distant; he told 
me that he was obliged to come here with his cattle, at this sea- 
son of the year, to escape a singular calamity which befalls them 
in the high ground—a species of green fly, it seems, deposite 
their egys in the ears of the cattle, from which a worm is produced, 
that kills them.—This man rents a square league of pasture, of 
the Supreme Junta of the Province of Barinas, at the rate of six 
dollars a year—-the ground, if sold, would probably bring five 
hundred dollars. At the distance of two leagues from this hut, 
we crossed the creek rechuna; on the S. W. bank of which 
stands the village of Inconondo, containing about 20 or 30 huts. 
We saw here eight or nine Indians who were travelling towards 
the North. Their residence, as my guide informed me, was be- 
tween the Jrauk and the Orinoco rivers—they are obliged, at 
certain times, by order of the Spanish government, to come to the 
villages, to receive instruction from the priests—they are armed 
with bows and lances. At the house at which we halted at noon, | 
met with an old man, who had resided all his life in the Villa de 
la Cruz, of whom I asked some questions concerning the Orino- 
co; but though he had been accustomed, for forty years to graze 
his cattle within two or three days’ journey of it, he could give 
me no information. The people here are generally, I believe I may 
say universally, ignorant, and trouble themselves about nothing 
but the sale of their cattle and cheese. They know nothing oi 
their geiigraphical situation, and seem to care for nothing but mo- 
ney.—From the village of _Inconondo, we travelled three leagues 
ina Westerly direction, following the course of the .Jrechund, 
ain in the fields, with our old companions, the mus- 
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quitoes. On the 31st. we travelled nine leagues along the course 
of the Arechuna, which we again crossed. In the course of the 
day I saw an immense number of animals, called Chermerics, sun- 
ning themselves on the banks. They are something between the 
Otter and the Bear, are of a dirty brown colour, and inhabit the 
lakes. They run with great swiftness and make a noise som thing 


es, lerks 


1 
* ; , 


like the grunting of a hog. I saw also many deer, patric 
snipes and ducks. We passed several Sand hills, three or four 
hundred yards in extent, and five or six feet high. On the Ist. 
January we travelled about five leagues, still pursuing the course 
of the Arechuna, which we crossed once more, and entered upon 
an immense Savannah, extending 18 or 20 leagues to Guavalit. 
The Arauke bounds it upon the left, and the Arechuna on the right. 
There are here and there clusters of trees, resembling at a little 
distance, islands in the ocean. We saw many cattle and horses, 
but few mules. About a league before we crossed the rechuna, 
we passed the village of Trinidad, situated on the banks of this 
stream, and containing 18 or 20 straw huts. It is inhabited by 
a breed of Mulattoes, among whom I saw but two whites, one of 
whom the Alcalde, the owner of large estates of cattle. His house 
vas entirely of straw, walls, reof and all. TE asked him fora 
drink of milk, which he churlishly refused. At this villoce I 
had an opportunity of seeing and examining more closely one of 
the animals before mentioned, a Cherwerie, which had been killed 
by an Indian. It is shaped mach like a Guinea-hog, and has a 
head resembling that of the hare, except as to the ears, which are 
remarkably small. It has two teeth in front in the upper jaw, 
and two in the lower, three fourths of an inch lone. ‘The feet 
have three strong nails in front, and a fourth about half an inch 
higher—these are very broad at the base, and are nearly square, 
terminating in ablunt point. It has no tail—the skin is covered 
with long hair like that of a hog—this which T examined had 
four young ones, and would probably weigh 130 pounds. 

“On the 2d. in the progress of our journey we fell in with an 
Indian family, travelling from the Isla, to settle in the Arauk vil- 
lage—the Executive power having ordered all the inhabitants of 
the fields to remove to the villages. From the Isla, and in the 
neighbourhood of Apure, where large military detachments have 


been often required, the inhabitants retire, to the montes or wood 
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in order to escape the draft; which here generally falls upon the 
poor and the mulattoes, from the subservience of the magistracy 
to the rich. But where there is a Commandment, as in Calaboze, 
he has the power of naming the individuals who are to compose 
a detachment, and sometimes this is done without respect to pers 
sons. 

“These Indians were armed with bows and arrows, and were 
mounted upon horses, having one or two besides, which composed 
their whole fortune. They were travelling to the province of 
Casinare, to avoid the wars of Guyana. As my guide was ac- 
quainted with them, we continued in company, and slept, at night, 
in a small wood of Palm trees —These Palms are of a different 
species from those in the plains beyond the Portuguese; being 
tall, thick, and covered, from within a few feet of the ground, 
with leaves of ten or twelve feet in length, or rather with branches 
of that length having contiguous leaves, twelve or fifteen inches 
long. Of these branches, or leaf-stalks, the roofs of many of the 
huts are made; which, though it does not last so Jong as straw, is 
preferred on account of its being less tedious and troublesome to 
build with. The short Palm, however, on the other side of the 
Portugese, is used in preference to either. A sort of wine is made 
of the juice of the long Palm, which exudes from incisions made 
in the bark; and a spirit is also obtained from it by distillation. 

“On the 3d. we left our lodgings at an early hour, and travell- 
ed nine leagues without halting. In the course of the journey 
we saw a large herd of deer, which the Indians endeavoured to 
approach, in the following manner—they put on white shirts, 
which contrasted with their black heads, gave them the resem- 
blance, at a short distance, of a species of large Crane which 
abounds here—armed with their bows and arrows, they gradual- 
ly approached the deer, making a noise in imitation of the Crane 
—the deer stood to observe them as if deceived by the appear- 
ance, until the wind sprung up and conveyed to their acute olfac- 
tories, the nature of their enemies, when they immediately fled 
in consternation. 

“The country was much like that which we had travelled 
through for several days, having but little water, and that very 
muddy. After resting a short time we proceeded a league fur- 
ther to Guevalit, a village of three er four hundred houses, chief 
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ly of mud and straw. About a league to the right of this village, 
the river pure is to be seen, and at two leagues on the left the 
river 4rauk.” 

Doctor Macaulay had a letter from his friend Morales toa gen- 
tleman of this village, who received him very politely, and pro- 
cured a guide to conduct him to Pore. Here his journal ceases, 
and we hear nothing more of him until his arrival at Sta Fee de 
Bagota, situated near the source of the Great River Magdalena, 
and fifteen hundred miles from the sea coast. 

(To be concluded in the next N%.) 


THE REPOSITORY. 


Original Poetry—For the Portico. 
THE RAINBOw—By a Lady of Boston. 


See thro’ the misty southern air 
What painted gleam of light is there 
Luring the charmed eye, 
Whose mellowing shades, of different dyes, 
In rich profusion gorgeous rise, 
And melt into the sky? 


Higher and higher still it grows, 
Brighter and clearer yet it shows, 

It widens, lengthens, rounds: 
And now that gleam of painted light, 
A noble arch confest to sight, 

Spans the empyreal bounds. 


What curious mechanician wrought, 
What viewless hands, as swift as thought 
Have bent this flexile bow? 
What seraph touch theseshades could blend, 
Without beginning, without end? 
What syiph such tints hestew? 
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If Fancy’s telescope we bring, 
To scan withal this peerless thing, 
Tie air, the cloud, the water-King, 
*T'would seem their treasures join’d, 
And the proud monarch of the day, 
Their grand ally, his splendid ray 
Of Eastern gold combin’d. 


Vain Vision, hence! that will revere 
Which, in creation’s infant year, 
Bade, in compassion to our fear, 
(Scarce spent the Deluge-rage;) 
Kach elemental cause combine 
Whose rich effect should form this sign, 
Thro’ every future age. 


© Peace! Thou rainbow—emblem’d maid, 
Where have thy fairy foot-steps stray’d? 
Where hides thy seraph lorm? 
Or in what cave of Ocean rests?>— 
Or in what island of the blest?— 
Sails it on gales of morn? 


Missioned from heaven in early hour, 
Design’d through Eden’s blissful bower, 
Delightfully to tread, 
Till exil’d thence, in evil time, 
Scar’d at the company of crime 
Thy startled pinions fled. 


K’er since that hour, alas the thought! 

Like thine own dove who vainly sought 
To find a shelter’d nest, 

Still, trom the east, the south, the north, 

Doom’d to be driv’n a wanderer forth, 
And find not where to rest. 


Till, where the West its world display’d 
Of hiding hill, and sheltering shade, 
Hither thy weary flight was stay’d 

Iiere fondly fixed thy seat: 
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Our forest-glens, our desert caves, 
Our wall of interposing waves 
Deem’d a secure retreat. 


In vain, from this last thy abode, 
(One pitying glance on earth bestow’d) 


We saw thee take thy heav’n-ward road, 


Where yonder cliffs aris ; 

Saw thee thy tearful features shroud, 

Till cradled in the conscious cloud, 

That, to await thy coming bow’d, 
We lost thee in the skies. 


For now, the maniac Daemon, War, 

Whose ravings, heard so long from far, 

Convuls’d us with his distant jar, 
Nearer and louder roars: 


His arm, that death and conquest hurl’d, 


On all beside, of all the world, 
Claims these remaining shores. 


What tho’ the laural leaves he tear, 

Proud round his impious brow to wear, 
A wreath that will not fade; 

What boots him its perennial power? 


Those laurels canker where they flower, 


They poison where they shade. 


But thou, around whose holy head, 

The balmy olive loves to spread, 
Return, O Nymph benign! 

With buds which Paradise bestow’d, 


Whence “healing for the nations” flow’d 


Our bleeding temples twine. 


For thee, our fathers ploughed the strand, 


For thee they left that goodly land, 
That turf their childhood trod, 


The hearths on which their infants play’d, 
The tombs in which their sires were laid, 


The altars of their God. 
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EPS RET eT 
Then, by their consecrated dust 
Their spirits—spirits of the just, 
Now near their Maker’s face— 
By their privations and their cares, 
Their pilgrim toils their patriot prayers, 
Desert thou not their race. 


Descend, to mortal ken confest, 
Known by thy white, thy stainless vest, 
And let us, on the mountain crest, 
That snowy mantle see; 
Oh, let not here thy mission close, 
Leave not the erring sons of those 
Who left a world for thee. 


Celestial Visitant! again 
Resume thy gentle, golden reign, 
Our honour’d guest once more; 
Cheer, with thy smile, our sadden’d plain, 
And let thy rainbow, o’er the main, 
Tell that the storms are o’er. 


Fhe modern Petrarch and Laura; or a Ride taken by a young Lady and 
Gentleman to a Residence, known in its neighbourhood by the name ef 


Laurel Grove. 


By Miss Jupira Lomax, or Port Royat, Va. 


The air is clear, the day is fine, 

And sylvan scenes shall now be imine! 
°Twas thus the sportive Laura cried, 
Her swain attendant at her side, 

Whilst both resolving to be gay, 

To Laurel Grove they speed their way, 
And why to Laurel Grove repair? 
Does Love or Fame await them there? 
In groves the Lover oft complains, 
Breathing in sighs his pensive pains: 
And Laurels, they a Type of Fame, 
Bloom only round a deathless name. 
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Then Laura, lovely fair one! say, 

Tell, was it Love, or Fame | pray; 

That glanced upon thy youth!ul thought, 

When thus a Laurel shade you sought? 
Perchance ’twere both, for oft we see, 
That Love and Fame do well agree: 
‘The myrtle leaf more vivid shines, 
When with the Laurel it entwines. 
"Twas thus that Petrach’s faithful flame, 
'mmortalized his Laura’s name. 

Why may not then thy glowing praise, 

Inspire another Petarch’s lays, 

Until his verse and tender sighs, 

Shall both thy loves immortalize? 
This drew thee to the Laurel shade, 
Seeking a wreath not soon to fade; 
The deathless wreath of Love and Fame, 
To consecrate thy spotless name. 


BELPMIAN AMUSEMENTS 


Lady and 


. mene of Della Cruscan ode upon—any thing. 


Brightly bubbling, golden, glowing, 
Is the tide that Hope inspires: 
Widely, deeply, darkly flowing, 


Is the flash of Fancy’s fires. 


Beauty’s blithest blossom blushes 
Deepest, dash’d with diamond dew: 

Hope the heart’s high heaving hushes, 
With her strains of silvery hue. 


Dewy dreams, that dancing daily 

Round the rural beauty’s bowers, 
Sparkling spring, and gurgle gaily 
Frolicking thro’ fields of flowers 
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Fragrant floods that purely purling 
Lull the listening loves to sleep, 

Clearly then and coolly curling 
Round their crystal couches creep. 


How serene the sleeper slumbers, 
When from their aérial string, 
All olia’s airy numbers, 
Brush his ear with quiv’ring wing! 


Melancholy’s mild meander, 

Breathes beside the broad brook’s brink, 
Where the mortified Menander 

Deign’d the draught of death to drink. 


Pity, on Piérian pillow, 
Sorrowing sits there, sighing so 
That she waves the weeping willow, 
With her winged words of woe. 


Western winds, that, late and early, 
Fluttering fan her buoyant breast, 

Catch her curling curls so curly, 
And refuse her ringlets rest. 


Quitting, then, those curls so curly, 
They, from out her azure eye, 
Take the tears, so pure and pearly, 

To light up the galax-y. 


In the galaxy they glisten, 
And, unfring’d by lids of silk, 
Seem, while to the spheres they listen, 
Glow worms in a bowl of milk. 


Pleasure comes, in car of purple, 
Purple car that’s drawn by doves, 
Doves that both her car and her pull, 
Pull where’er the Zephyr roves. 
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Brightly twirl her wheels of amber, 
Under their ambrosial load; 

Cleave the closing clouds and chamber 
Up the hyacinthine road. 


While her balmy birds are flitting, * 
Yellow odours, shining round, 

Shed their showers where she is sitting 
Ravish’d by the coral sound. 


Rays and rain harmonious blending, 
In her amaranthine march, 
Hark! tis radiant Lris bending 
Her serene, melodious arch. Hl. 2. 


Pasguin and the Sea-serpent—by S. F. &. 


Neptune astonish’d to survey 
The strange Sea-Serpent on his way, 
Inquir’d, but with a bow profound, abil 
“Whither his monstership was bound?” &. , 
Quoth he, “for Baltimore I steer, 


A rumour strange has reach’d mine ear— 


2 


Pasquim Precipitate’s strange notion— 
That there has never been in Ocean, 

On Earth, in Heav’n, in Hell, or Air, 

A reptile of a size so rare! 

If 1 but on him fix these eyes, 

I'll teach him evidence of size! 

Altho’ that unbelieving elf 

Swore he could swallow me himself! 
When Dr. Mitchell swears he knows me 
Shall Mr. Pasquin dare oppose me? 

On him will L my vengeance wreak 
So—d 





me! here’s for Chesapeak'” 
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Epitaph ona Miser. 


Tread lightly here if tread you must, 
For all I ever valued was my dust. e. FP. 


Epitaph on Pertinax Particular, Esq. by S. F. Q. 


Death spoke—and Pertinax without a flinch, 
Exclaim’d, “convince me, ere I stir an inch!” 
“Hoot man!” said Death—“that were a vain endeavour— 


Convince you first! why zounds, you'd live forever!” 


~——-B +e * 
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